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ADIE, THE 


oR, 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Nicuoxas Drew, an engraver of high but unrecognized merit, was 
returning home, one wild tempestuous night, from an unsuccessful 
attempt to dispose of some of his superb etchings, when he was at- 
tracted by the wailings of a child. The old man stopped, and lifting 
the little sufferer in his arms, carried it into his chamber. 


dered, wretched and shelterless, to 
the door of the old engraver. Adopt- 
ed by Nicholas, little Adie, the or- 
phan, grew up into beautiful woman- 
hood, beloved by the old man, and 
returning his benefits with the de- 
votion and love of a daughter. 
Nothing occurred for ten years to 
disturb the calm enjoyment of their 
lives. Adie was the idol of Nevil’s 
Court, and Nicholas had gained, in 
the endeavor to enrich his child, 
both reputation and money, by work- 
ing for the masses instead of the 
privileged few. 

Adie was startled from her state 
of heart repose and innocent con- 
tentment by the appearance of 
Laurence Royston, who sought out 
the old engraver to learn his art. 
Adie encountered Royston at this 
first interview, and a strange inter- 
est sprung up in her heart for this 
young stranger. In the following 
chapters the story is resumed from 
this point. 





VIIl.—*‘ WITH WIND AND RAIN.” 


Tuey buried Nicholas Drew in the 
churchyard of St. Mark’s, just with 
out Friargate. The search after his 
murderer was prolonged for weeks, 
but no clue could be found, and 
speculation exhausted itself without 
discovering any adequate explana- 
tion of the foul crime. 

“Wait,” said Martha, “ wait. 
We shall live to see him punished 
yet. The blood of murdered men 
will not sink into the ground until 
the hand that spilt it is cold.” 

It was a dismal winter. Adie lay 
long, hovering between life and 
death ; sometimes quiet and forget- 
ful, at others roused by a shudder- 
ing remembrance of the awful scene 
she had witnessed. St. Barbe would 
have removed her to his own house : 
but, with a singular pertinacity, she 
clung to Nevil’s Court and refused 
to leave it; even the entreaties of 
Laurence Royston, who had returned 
to Eversley at the first summons, 
failed with her in this instance. He 
was very faithful and constant in 
his attendance upon her; and when 
she at last issued forth from her 
chamber, and took short walks in 
the open air, he was invariably her 
companion. Winter was merging 
into spring, when, supported by his 
arm, she tottered down the stairway 
for the first time. There was a ten- 
der April shining in the sky, no 
clouds; no wind, and a fresh warm 
air. They stood a few minutes in 
the Court with Mrs. Parkes, and 
then went out into College Lane. 

“Which way shall we go, Adie? 
By the river side ?” asked Royston. 

“No; to Grizzie’s grave. I have 
not seen it yet,” she replied. 

Laurence remonstrated with her, 
but ineffectually ; so they turned 
towards Friargate. Many people 
knew the poor girl in her trailing 
black garments, and with her mourn- 
ful face, and gave her a word in 
passing of kindness and encourage- 
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away with a deep sigh. 








ment: doubtless they suspected the pious errand on which she was | Grizzie with my own hands. Do you think God will let him go free 
bound. The iron gate into the churchyard stood open, for a wed- | always?” 

ding-party had just gone in, so Adie and Laurence entered alone. | Royston evaded a direct reply, and tried to turn her thoughts into 
The grave had been made close to the footpath, the rank grass | another channel; but he was hurried and confused himself, and, af- 
already covered it with greenness, and a plain stone, with the name | ter a few disconnected sentences, he became silent. They took 
and age, had been put up at the head. They stood by it a few | their way out into the country, amongst the fields and hedgerows, 
minutes in silence; but the place was very public, and curious ob- | which were changing their black winter robes for a green and 
servers were gathering, both in the porch and about the gateway, to | purplish hue; the birds twittered in their nests, and all living nature 
see the bride and bridegroom issue from the church. Adie turned | seemed lifted up and vivified by the warm breathing spring. 


Royston returned to the subject of Adie’s leaving Nevil’s Court, 


The ‘‘ When [ am here, Laurence, I do not long for revenge so much,” | and urged it vehemently. ‘* You will never be happy in that haunted 
child, a beautiful little girl, had lost he only parent, and hed wan- | said shé; “ but sometimes I feel as if I could kill whoever murdered ' old house,” said he; ‘ you will dwell on your miserable recollections 
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until your mind is quite unhinged. 
Be guided, Adie; go dewn south 
with me. Will you?” 

He looked anxiously into her face, 
but she made a negative gesture. 
“T cannot, Laurence. It would be 
ungrateful to poor Grissie; as if I 
were in haste to forget him. No, I 
must stay here with Martha until 
something is discovered” 

“Nothing ever will be discover- 
ed,” said Royston, abruptly. Is it 
probable? every search has been 
made—and besides, therc is no trace 
to go upon,” 


Adie spoke with a quiet assured con- 
fidence, which annoyed Royston ex~- 
cessively. He was in earnest to 
— his point, and tried on another 
tack. 


‘My darling,” said he, in his 
most dulcet voice, “‘ how are you to 
exist ?” 

Adie made no‘reply to this ques- 
tion, but the hot tears gushed to her 
eyes at the insinuation it conveyed. 
Laurence gave the impression time 
to sink into her mind; but when she 
spoke at last, it was very differently 
from what he had anticipated. 

“T can work when 1 will,” were 
her words; “and if you leave me, 
Laurence, it will be all I have to 
think of.’* 

‘* But how can I leave you, Adie? 
You know I cannot; you know I 
never shall.” 

The humid lustre disappeared from 
the girl’s eyes, and a shadowy pallid 
smile came back to her lips. 

*« Let me take you away for a few 


months,” persisted Royston, “ to 
some pleasant sea- side village, where 


tone. Afterwards, if you are still 
bent on returning to Nevil’s Court, 
I promise you faithfully that you 
shall do it.” Adie shook her head. 
“TI have another plan. Let us go 
to the south of France—to your 
father and mother’s country, to 
your own birth-place; Oh, that is 
beautiful! Listen, Adie: it is a 





—all spirits and beauty.” 

The temptation was very great; 
her resolution waver. 
“And you would. back, 
Laurence, I 
must come?” ; 

“ Yes, Adie, I it by what 


I hold most dear—by our mutual 
love.” She was satisfied. 

They were to be married in a few 
weeks, it was agreed; for Adie 


Laurence, 
and he urged the uselessness of 
delay. On the eve of her 
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hich fed some time; the 

and opening a drawer where her mistress kept her little valuables 

ed to turn over its contents carefully. ere Wasa shrivelled 
stalk with a few colorless crushed leaves and petals clinging to it 
still. It was not that she was in search, and it was laid cautiously 
aside té be replaced. At last, from the further corner, she drew 
forth a glove of dark leather; a left-hand glove, smelling of gun- 
powder, and with a stain upon the forefingers as if they had clutched 
something wet with blood, Martha paused doubtfully. Should she 
abstract it at once, or wait for some link of connection? It proved 
nothing ; she turned it over and over, examined its make and the 
name of the manufacturer inside, and registered its “D earance in 
her mind ; then it and the’other articles were laid back cautiously, 
and she returned to her place. Her countenance was full of heavi- 
ness, her eyes of gloom; she peered resilessly around, but avdided 
Adie’s face, and fixed only on the funeral -wedding garments. She 
was debating a point in her own mind—thinking of the kind master 
who had saved her, and who loved the §leeping girl like his own 
soul—what todo. All at once there cam over her troubled spirit, 
a long-forgotten sentence, ‘‘ ‘ Vengeance ig mine; F wilt repay, saith 
the Lord.’ To Him shail it be left, si” paid Marthay..as,if 
answerving a voice that had spoken with her, and she addressed her- 
self again to her reading in more tranquil mood. 

The first sound that Adie heard when she awoke at dawn was the 
dashing of heavy rain and hail against the glass, and the loud roar 
of a tempestuous wind. The weather had changed since the night 
before ; and when she rose, she shivered with cold from head to 
foot. rs. Parkes told her that Laurence Royston had come, and 
was waiting for her in the next room; therefore she made haste to 
don her sombre robes, and went out to him. 

He started when he saw her, and exclaimed, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and reproach, ‘‘ Adie, why this unseemly dress? You 
might give me —_ thoughts for to-day at least.” : 

he colored slightly, but repressed the tears that sprang to her 
eyes as she answered, ‘‘ Laurence, I dare not pass by poor Grizzie’s 
grave decked out gaily ; it would be cruel. I could not do it.’’ 

Royston uttered an impatient ejaculation; then, seeing how 
deeply she was pained by his displeasure, and softened too by her 
exceeding beauty, he took her hands in his, and said he would try 
to forgive her ; but it was hard that she should place anything be- 
fore him then in her heart. She could neither smile nor brighten; 
she even shuddered as his cold fingers cleepet hers, and tried to 
draw them away. They were standing on the hearth, and she had 
just looked down on the floor. She saw, or fancied she saw, upon 
the oak’ the murderous stain, and started away. A slight spasm 
convulsed Réyston’s features for a minute; he looked up, and he 
observed Martha watching them furtively from the chamber-door. 
When she perceived herself detected, she disappeared. In an in- 
stant he was himself again—calm, resolute and self-possessed. 

He had attired himself in a rich new suit, with ruffles of fine 
foreign lace at the hands and breast, and looked, as Mrs. Parkes ob- 
served, a very *‘sightly man.” Though it was the mode of the day, 
he wore no powder, but had his tawny hair in its natural waves and 
hue. He looked from himself to Adie, thinking that, if he could 
have suspected her whim, his dress should have .accorded more 
with hers; but there was no time for any change then. Matters 
were semnpearsioes, however, by throwing over his gay coat a long 
dark cloth cloak, which, in that inclement weather, looked more 
suitable than finery. St. Barbe was the only person who accom- 
panied them ; and when he reached the court and saw Adie, his 
astonishment and remonstrances exceeded Royston’s. He would 
scarcely let her go}; he said the rain was a bad omen, but the mourn- 
ing garments were worse. She was not, however, to be stirred from 
her purpose; and the old Frenchman reluctantly yielded to her fan- 
tasy, but with many a shake of his head, and many a muttered 

ic of evil. 

They were married at St. Mark’s. Probably a stranger bridal 

y never entered the ancient church of the Friars, People 
athered, as they always do on such occasions; but they looked as 
# they had been attending a funeral, and whispered to each other 
about the incongruous appearance of the bride and bridegroom ; for 
Royston was flushed and nervous, and Adie stood like a statue, and 
went through the ee mechanically. It was a singular sight ; 
the gossips of the parish long remembered that marriage, as well 
they might, for it is not often such a pair come to be ‘ joined to- 
get er before God.”” When they emerged from the church-porch, 
the little children were all mute ; either the pelting rain had subdued 
their spirits, or else they felt that their shrill gratulations would be 
out of place. In passing Grizzie’s grave, Adie suddenly stooped 
down, and snatched a handful of the wet grass which grew upon it, 
and thrust it.into her bosom. Royston thrilled, and whispered a 
remonstrance, to which she gave no heed. She was thinking of the 
poor old man, who lay there unable to bless her. Would he bless 
her from heaven? she thought ; and her heart answered ‘“ No,”’ 


1X.—"BY JHE SOUTHFRN SE\. 


Abie was happy, for Laurence was never absent from her, and in 
his presence her mind ceased to revert to painful things. The 
lived in a species of ecstatic dream, for themselves and for eac 
other, without a thought of the indifferent outer world, All around 
them was calculated to substantiate and maintain this dream—the 
soft, warm climate, the romance-breathing country, and the lonely 
sea. They had established themselves in a little white cottage near 
the shore. It was enclosed by a shadowy old garden, engirt by a 
low wall; and as they were strangers in a strange place, their, pri- 
vacy was never intruded upon. ‘The woman who acted as their ser- 
vant, and to whom the cottage belonged, was as little unlike a 
machine as it is possible for a human being to be. 

They had nothing to do all the live-long day but to stroll along 
the shore, watching the waves and fishing-boats, and the cloud- 
shadows flitting over the sea. Sometimes Laurence brought out his 

encil and made a sketch of the attractive bits of coast scenery; 

ut it was soon thrown aside for a pleasanter occupation—teasing or 
petting or coaxing Adie, whose pretty coquettish ways and frank 
gaiety bad returned with her health and glowing loveliness, ‘There 
might have been but these two in the world from the manner of 
their life; they forgot everythmg else in their selfish hapjiness, 
and took their enjoyment in the swift present without one prcscient 
forward glance. 

Were they fools or wise? Moralists say the present alone is cer- 
tain. We will allow, then, that they were wise with the wisdom of 
to-day in their fool’s paradise. 

They had been out in a boat on the sea all the summer-day, and 
at sunset they were together under the vine-covered verandah of the 
cottage, both weary and both silent. It was a luxurious calm. In 
the small terraced garden, the slender-leaved acacias swayed slowly 
and noiselessly in the air, as if courting the sunbeams to toy with 
them a little longer; a voluptuous mingling of rich flower-odors 
suffused the atmosphere as with perfumed sighs of regret for part- 
ing day; while the sea blushed red and creamy rose as the lordly 
sun sank down upon its swelling bosom. On Adie’s face there was 
the peace of full content; her soul expanded in the genial air of 
her own land, while her heart was satisfied with Royston’s love— 
net fove, perhaps, so much as passionate worship. ‘here is no 
saying how it might have stood the tests of time and custom; but 
the present was sufficient for her—if it would always have stayed. 
There was no doubt in her mind that it could ever be otherwise with 
them; that Laurence would ever be otherwise than tender, or she 
otherwise than fond and foolish for his dear sake. No words can 
fitly describe her rapture, her enthusiasm of admiration for him; 
he was her god. The old affectionate gratitude for Grizzie was, in 
comparison, as a faint moonbeam toa tropical sun. Her southern 


heart set no stint to its idolatry; if her liie conld have profited him, 
she would with exquisite happiness have exhaled it in sighs upon 
his lips. He knew it, and he paid her for it in such coin as he had 
to give; not in the virgin gold of an unselfish first love, freshly 
eoimed in the mint of » good true heart, but with a specious coun* 


terfeit whi 


would last ite day, and pact undetected if it were not 


piness arose 

generous heart, or from 

results were the same. 
d, sine her dely 

and realised every day-dream. 

They sat Pati! he on the old stone steps of the highest terrace, 
with the clustered green of the leaves and grapes about and over 
them—a pretty picture daintily set. Adie had given up her mourn- 
ing dress, and wore instead a mist-tinted, gossamer-like thing, 
which droper ber fk pqnowtd enough; her glorious hair was wreathed 
all round her head in a coronal of thick glossy plaits; and drooping 
over her long colorless neck were some sprays of scarlet and white 
blossoms which Laurence had just fastened there, more with a 


m stilled every 


now a step below her, resting one arm against her knees, and'‘his 
head on her shoulder; she was singing to him in‘ her’sweet liquid 
yoice one of those favorite French airs which she had remembered 
since a child, and the tune chimed melodiously in#ime to the ripple 
of the water-below the garden-wall>* It was sonfething about having 


a hundred hearts to love with, and filling them all with one image ; 
a hundred eyes to gaze upon one fave ; «hundred tongues:té speak 
the praise of one, and so forth. Having reached the hird\gtanza, 
Adie stopped, and passing her hand jightly over Eaurenge’s head, 

still,” He- ed in ,her 


— 1 A pe om eep, ae was * ; R 

ace, Wi pregsion whic traye that, if.ahe old gerpe are 
had not stolen his way into her ea. he had found Aim out even in 
her arms. It was but a momentary shade, however, and passed 
before she could say that it was there. 

** Adie, your existence ought {o be all sunshine. Tell me how I 
am to keep the clouds away,” said he, idly caressing the hand which 
had crept into his, like a tame bird to the hand. of its feeder... ‘* We 
cannot be children always ; there are red tints amongst the leaves, 
and some of the flowers look as if blight had breathed upon them ; 


what is coming to us ?” 


“ Autumn and to-morrow,” answered she, with a light laugh ; 
“autumn by tre frosted leaves, and to-morrow because to-day has 
almost gone; I see nothing else. I am glad we came here, it is such 
a lovely place ; and when we go home again, I shall carry it away in 
my memory, where it will be like a beautiful picture to be looked at 
whenever | will, by the light of my love.” 

‘* Why not stay here always ?”’ asked Royston, glancing away from 
his wife; ‘it is far more pleasant t ou callhome. I am 
not rich, but I have enough to live as wW now-—enough and to 
spare. Whatcan youdesire more? What alittle, :+ less, dissatis- 
fied heart it is! not content with-what-she has, *hethinks to run to 
and fro between this paradise and that akpdg of shades yclept Nevil’s 


Court.” 

‘I must see it again. Ia ifr i@ sometimes Grizzie may think I 
have given up remembering hinf;”*said Adie, with a grave air. ‘I 
can just see the old room at this minute, where Nicholas used to sit 
at work, and where I used to thread my needle by the window, until 
somebody came with a dignified step up the stairway. Younever ran, 
Laurence; and now I remember it, you never laugh aloud. How 
samy my thoughts run on from one thing to another !~—don’t 
they ?’ 

** Yes, Adie, you have some strange conceits, I think you come 
of a nomade race, for you are erratic in fancy, and if I do not take 
heed, you will be erratic in body too; you have a taste for wandering, 
or you would content yourself in this little nest.” 

‘*But Grizzte, Laurence?’ said Adie, in a tone of soft reproach. 
‘‘ Think, if you lay buried in that gloomy old churchyard where the 
children play about, whether you would like me never to come to look 
at the mound over you, I should feel sad in heaven if I knew you 
had forgotten me. In my grave I think I should know your footfall 
from others that would pass, and I am sure your very shadow would 
warm me in my cold bed when it was was cast upon it. And Grizzie 
loved me, Laurence,” 

** And I love you, Adie.” 

‘* Yes, but it is not the same. I had grieved him; I can never tell 
him any more how sorry I am; but you, I can put my arms about 
your neck and kiss you—so, and so—and you hear me and are 
pleased. Laurence, I must go back to Nevil’s Court.” 

‘Some day, sweetheart, some day; but not yet.” He put his arm 
round her, and drew her down to his breast, ‘‘ Adie, do you think 
we shall love each other as well at Eversley ?” 

She looked at him in surprise, and asked, ‘‘ Why should we not ?” 

** Becausewe shall have more difficulties there than we have here,” 
he made answer. “ Here we live for each other—to enjoy our life, to 
be happy i there; I must work at the old craft, and be careful and 
watchful. It will seem another world almost.” 

“ O, Laurence, we carry our sunshine with us, do we not? We 
are independent of times and places, being together.” 

He did not reply, but twitched the leaves unconsciously from a 
ey, Bee fell over him. 

‘‘Why need we care for being poor while we love each other ?” 
Adie went on caressingly. ‘I have never been used to luxury until 
you brought me here. And would you never weary for change ?” 

*“Never with you, my darling, never!” said he, with tender 
earnestness. ‘‘ Adie, let us ke@p our summer day as long as it will 
stay with us. It will be time enough to think of flight when the 
necessity for change shows itself in our weariness of each other. I 
shall think you tire of me if you waut to get back into the old life so 
soon. 

Adie wondered how Laurence dare breathe such a suspicion; she 
did not think she should forgive him, at least not yet; but she added, 
witha kiss, to show that she was not tired,.or tiring, or ever likely 
to tire? she would give up all thought of going home for the present. 

**T wish you would not call Nevil’s Court home,” said Laurence, 
with a slight tone of annoyance; ‘‘ your home is in my heart.” 

She promised not to offend again ; and the memory of poor Grizzie 
being set aside once more, Adie returned to her song, and Laurence 
to his | Bde thoughts. Meantime the sun had gone down; even 
the red reflection on sea and sky had vanished, and the landscape 
was overspread with a solemn tint of gray. With a continuous moan, 
the south wind came over the waves, which kept up their slow sad 
symphony without pause; tlie vine leaves stirred and rustled softly 
till night came down upon them with its dusk silence; darkness 
there was none, for the moon arose, and the stars shone out upon 
the skirts of twilight till the day melied imperceptibly into night. 
And still Adie went on with her song: 

“Si ,’ava s cent caurs, 
ils ne seruienut iei.plis que de toi ; 

Si j avais cent (cours, 
Aucun deux n’aimerait ailleurs.’ 

Laurence rose suddenly, and clasping her in his arms, broke out, 
in a rich deep voice, into the refrain, which he had learnt from her 
frequent repetition of it: 


’ 


** Ma mie, 
Ma do ce amie, 
Réponds & mes amours ; 
Fiaéle 
A cette belle, 
Je |’ simerai toujours.’’ 


And with one long farewell look over the wide-spread prospect, they 
entered the cottage. 


had formerly Leen a much dreaded highway-robber, but had now be- 
come chef de police, or, as the Haussa people would say, ** serki-n- 
karfi,”” being in consequence of his hard-heartedness and tota! want 
of the gentler feelings, of the greatest importance to the vizier, 





whose mild character did not allow him personally to adopt severe 
measures. Imprisoning people and ordering them to be whipped 
const tuted one of Lamino’s chief pleasures. He could, however, at 
times be very gentle and amiable; and there was nothing which 
attorved greater amusement to my companion and me than to hear 
him talk in the most sentimental manner of the favorite object of his 
affections, a wife whom he carried with him on this « xpedition. 
caused us also great delight to witness the terror he felt at our com- 


| — the shape of the earth to an ostrich’s egg; for he seemed to 


¢ quite at ® logs to understand how he should be able to preserve 
his 68 On such & globe, with his great heavitiees and clumsinece, 





view to his own aftist-taste than to imperative fashion. He sat. 
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5 os ’ be I the morn 
oot, h web of th: fancy 
My. rays should enfold, 
With sunbeams thy guardians 
ly array’d, 
on each shadow 
i le’s sorrow had made. 
Were my home in the midst 
Of some glorious star, ° 
Thy slumbers.’d 
rom the heavens afar; _ ae 
In.the breast of that heaven=“ ~~ 
No - show ee ° 
oe sae More brightly than glitters. 
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\ make earth a paradike, 
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ate by love. 
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TWO FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS ; 
OR, HOW MY WIFE GOT VALENCIENNES TRIMMINGS AND A 
DIAMOND RING. 


I nesrpE upon the Great South Angular line of railway, and go 
to town, and return from it every day; the two journeys consume about two 
hours, and having taken them regularly for the last fifteen years, I must have 
spent at least a twelvemonth of my existence in a first-class carriage; I, there- 
fore, may be supposed to know a little about the passengers. I know almost 
every body’s name who gets into the train at the half-dozen stations between 
my own and London, and whether he will return by our five-thirty, or not, to 
a dead certainty. I know which are the stock-brokers, and which the lawyers, 
and which the bill discounters, and the places of business of every one of 
them, although our acquaintance is only acknowledged by a nod, nor ever ex- 
tends beyond the terminus at London Bridge. When A or B is not in eleven- 
forty-five up twice running, we look for him in the Times, and find him under 
Deaths or Bankrupts; and when I myself, X, am missing, I feel fident that 
the rest of the alpbabet will as easily understand what is become of me. We 
do not pretend to entertain the sympathetic feelings of a Rousseau, or a De 
Lamartine, towards our friends of the South Angular; our conversations— 
which are carried on under cover of our respective newspapers—are kept stu- 
diously general, for there is no knowing what religion or politics any of us may 
profess, or whether we profess them at all; we discuss principally the money- 
market only, and the murders—trusting that, if there be a homicide or two in 
the same carriage, any offensive rewark may understood not to apply to 
the present company. We season-ticket-hold@gg are of course well-known by 
sight to all the company’s officers, ro that rely give. us the trouble of 
producing our pases at all, nor is one of ug grore easily recognizable than ©, 
the leviathan banker, who makes the trait p in front of his own house, 
where there is no station, te the concentraf€d disgust of the three classes. He 
is called by us, familiarly, ‘‘ the Old Cock;’} but, although he knows this, it is 
not, of course, customary to address him by that appellation. My brother, 
however, who is a stranger to the South Angular, going down with me once 
upon a visit by the five-thirty, remarked, unhappily, upon occasion of the usual 
stoppage in front of the huge red house, ‘‘ Oh, this is where the Old Cock lives, 
who causes you so much annoyance, is it??? Whereupon, the great C, who 
was sitting opposite, crimsoned excessively, got dut slower than usual, and has 
never nodded to me since. A little after this, a new ticket-collector hay’ 
been appointed by the company, he ealled upon the whole carriage-tull, whic 
included but one casual passenger, to produce our tickets; which, with the ex- 
ception of the Old Cock, we readily did. He confessed that he had it in his 
waistcoat pocket, but that no human power should induce him to exhibit it; he 
harangued the unfortunate collector tor nearly a quarter of an hour (during 
which the train was, of course, delayed, and the business- passengers goaded to 
frenzy), on the absurdity of his (C’s) being unknown to any person on the 
South Angular railway, no matter how newly-appointed, or bow forgetful by 
disposition; he took the official to task, just as though he hims-lf, the Oid 
Cock, were the aggrieved party, and as if he were the Lord Chief Baron ad- 
dressing some great offender against the law. 

‘Nay, but,’”’ urged the poor man, ‘it is my duty to see your ticket, sir, 
whether you have compounded for the year or not. You may, for all I am 
supposed to know to the contrary, have lent, or even sold your——”’ 

‘« Tsell my ticket? Jabuse my privilege?’’ cried the old fellow in a terrible 
voice. ‘Give the rascal into my hand, John’’ (to his son, who was sitting 
opposite), whereupon the collector got off the step with great agility. 

‘* What am I to do?” said the discomfited, appealing to the rest of us, “I 
ought to take the gentleman into custedy.”’ 

C had relapsed behind his paper in high dudgeon, and would reply to no 
man’s intercession upon this subject further, while his‘son John shook his head 
very decidedly, saying, 

“* He won’t give it up. 
up: 1 know him so well.”’ 

Indeed, so it happened, and after a consultation among the officials upon the 
platiorm, anda very prolonged stoppage of the train, the Old Cock was carried 
on in trium b, still stertorous with indignation. 

These little incidents a:e the only ones, as I have said, which to my know- 
ledge ever interfered with the strictly business character of our daily transits; 
but when I chanced to be detained longer than usual in town, and to miss the 
fiye-thirty, I have met with more interesting companions. Three times, by the 
evening express, I have travelled with a gentleman bound*for the other side of 
the Channel, from whom I always parted with regret: a middle-aged, rather 
ruddy complexioned man, spare and tall, with an intimate acquaintance with 
foreign countries, and a fund of stories of adventure, which it was very 
pleasant to draw upon. ‘Though we exchanged cards, Mr. Settler never 
told me what was his profession ; but I set him down as a traveller fur 
some great. house, at a salary, perhaps, of seven hundred a-year, and I 
am seldom wrong in such calculations. He carried a particularly beauti- 
ful Geneva watch, ‘with turquoise figures on it, which must have cost fort 
guineas, at the very least, but his dress was otherwise plain and insignifican 
About a week after ] had met him for the the third time, I took a at 
Plover for the season for my wife and family, to whom I used to run down from 
London every week. 1 was returning from the city by an evening train soon 
afterwards, for which the poor voyageurs from France were, as usual, not in 
time, in consequence of the delays at the custom-house, when I heard m 
travelling friend’s voice outside the window, and instantly jooked forth to wel- 
come him in. Somehow or other, bowever, he had disappeared at that very 
ivstant, and I seemed doomed to ride the whole way to London in company 
with a solitary stranger, who entered at the opened door instead. He was big 
enough for two, indeed, but singularly uncommunicative, replying to the few 
civilities whieh I ventured upon in gruff monosy lables ; and, coiling himself up 
in a corner, with his cap over his eyes, in the manner of a beeen 5 wd 
ruffian. Still, I could not help thinking that at some time and place, both for- 
gotien, I bad seen this man and spoken to him before; the remembrance of him 
was like one of those mysterious experiences wh'ch we all have of having pre- 
viously witnersed some passing scene, which our mortal eyes can never in 
reality have beheld; but indistinct as this was, it was strony enough to drive 
all thoughts trom my mind, except the absorbing one—‘‘ To whom is he like ? 
and where have I met this sulky tellow before ?’’ 

Presently, however, my mind reverted to the voice I had } eard at ttarting, 
and immediately this idea comb'ned with it, and I said to myrelf, 

‘¢ Why it is Mr. Settler himself, to whom the man is somehow like after all |’’ 

True, my old acquaintance was a spare man, and this a person stout even to 
obesity. The former had a voice especially pleasing, and the latter a grunt 
that could scarcely be reckoned a human; that a convivial visage, and this a 
face from which ill-health and ill-humor together had expelled every trace of 
| jollity. Still, having acquired my idea with so much trouble, 1 was not the 
| man to let it easily go again, but flattered and nourished it in my mind, until 
| it grew larger and stronger, and at last shot up into the full velief that this 

uncommupicative stranger was not only like Mr. Settler, but was Mr. Settler 
| himself! No other than he, I now felt persuaded, could have presented him- 
| self at the carriage-window, so immediately after my hearing his voice close 
beside it. 
‘Sir,’ said I, composing myself in my corner, as if to sleep, “‘ I should like 
to know how long 1 may hope to rest myself. Will you kindly favor me with 
the time ?’’ 

1 shot through my fingers an eager glance, as the stout gentleman pulled his 
watch out, with an expression of impatience at being roused, My scheme had 
succeeded; my suspicions were confirmed. It was the old Geneva watch with 
the turquoise figures. 

“ Mr. Setuler,”’ suid I, quietiy, ‘‘ why do you wish to ent my acquaintance ?’’ 

“ Why, the fact is,’ replied be, in his mn tural frank voice, and not without 
a touch of pathos in it, “1 am so ill, and such an obje t, bat I am positively 
ashamed to be recognised; do you observe how tremendously stout I have 

rown?”’ 
oe Of course I do,”’ said I; ‘it would be ridiculous to pretend otherwise; why 
you are three times your usual size at the very least !’’ 

“There is no need to exaggerate, goodness knows,’’ rejoined he, gravely, 
‘‘a man with such « dropsy as this is no fit subject for joking.”’ 

My old acquaintacce indeed exhibited so much acrimony and bad humor 
that 1 was sorry Il spoke to him at al), and felt quite relieved when, wheesing 
and grumbling tv the Jast, be parted company from me et the terminus, On 
| the Deat Saturday lagain went duwm to slover, and the station 











I have known him for forty years. He won’t give it 





| Juet im time te hit the trate, 1 therstere threw myself 
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Bs wing for her middle finger, both presented to her, indirectly, by two of my 
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2 was vory good-humored this 
“saffer the disease to prey upon his 
in iifts accompaniments he was 
/Slooxiez, as I thought, like Falstaff 

Ast sat c ose by him, whistling softly, 
singular sight presented itself: I saw Mr 
down, and presently in 
this sliding phenomenon, and discovered it to be composed of the 
French kid gloves; the other calf I pricked with oe a and concluded it 
to be composed of the same unfeeling material. ited by revelations, I 
cautiously applied the same s instrument te my friend’s waistcoat; it 

ted at least three sag = Se A to the fox’s head which surmounted it, 
without meeting with any and blood; the sleeper never so much as 
winked an eye. I then took the liberty of unfastening the first and second 
buttons about his ample chest, —. Icame upon fine cambric; I turned 
pack case a ease, and then pr forth an end of Valenciennes lace. I 
“took hold of this very delicately and gave it a gentle ard! two 
' yards! ten yards! twenty yards of such beng, Ne I have only seen in 
: eas upon the fashions—rewarded my dexterity. rougbout this operation 
“the stout party, like a child, remin me of the spider who, out of 
his own interior, supplies such charming gosssamer work. Then, having 
»cketed the Valk nciennes, re the cambric, and fastened the buttons, I 
> awoke my still stout but somewhat reduced acquaintance, and observed, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon, but your right calf has slipped down from the usual ’ 
Mr. Settler.”’ 

“Tt is a false one,”? answered he with frankness; ‘ it is, in feet, French kid 
gloves. Mrs. Settler compels me to doit, although J abominate the tice. 
A man in my dangerous state of health should think of something than 
defrauding the revenue.’’ 

‘Don’t you feel somewhat relieved, though ?’’ inquired I, producing the 
Valenciennes. 

‘ Sir,’”? said he, in some confusion, and twitching at his waistcoat, ‘I am 
sure that I am in the hands of a man of honor.”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps,’’ said I, blushing a very little; ‘‘ bat I have the sternest possible 
sense of duty.’’ ' 

“‘Custom-house duty ?’”’ inquired the, good-naturedly; then, with his old 
pathos, he added, 

“You have a wife, a loving wife yourself, sir.’’ 

“T have,’’ said I; and I confess I was a good deal moved. 

‘*‘ How well she’d look in that old Valenciennes!” u Mr. Settler, and 
that with an air of such sincere admiration, that I really could not find it in 
my heart to give the poor fellow up. I never saw him again from that day to 
this, and there is no reason to suppose that after that clemency of mine he did 
not give up his contraband habits, and became an honest man. 

It was in a collar and sleeves trimmed with that very Valenciennes that my 
wife went up to town for the Handel Festival; we were & large y in the 
carriage, and enjoyed the journey very much. Amongst others was a 
strange young gentleman, very well-informed and agreeable, who kept us in 

ls of laughter with his lively sallies. Mrs. X. had seen the address upon 

is portmanteau, and whispered to us that he was a viscount, and perhaps we 
did not appreciate them the less on that account; he had all that abandon and 
keen animal spirits which distinguish the young English aristocracy, and make 
them the pleasantest fellows in the world to travel with; and he had also a 
| diamond ring, which_he was kind enough to let us examine, of very great 














































brilliancy.aud value; such a hand, too, delicate, graceful, thin, and suet: on 
exquisite curling ear; in short, as my wife observed, with an srepressible 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ a youthful Cavendish all over.’’ 
i When we arrived at london Bridge, he bade acieu to us in the most affable 
: manner, and drove away in a simple Hansom, with all the air of a man accus- 
i tomed to keep his carriage. On our roa to Sydenham we were all loud in his 
praises, when suddenly my wie threw up her hands, and cried out that her 
Hy _spurse was gone, with half her quarter’s allowance in it; there must have been 
“He © a hole in her pocket, or one of the railway porters had taken it, or she had 
never brought it with her at all; we would believe anything, in fact, rather 
than sufferthe breath of suspicion to sully that mirror of nobility the vis- 
count. Judgé, then, our surprise when at the bottom of this pocket was dis- 
covered the identical ring, which had evidently slipped off those aristocratic 
fingers while they were appropriating the purse. Upon our return to town, I 
took the trinket to a jeweller’s, fully expecting to find that the precious stone 
was made of glass, but to my astonishment and pleasure it turned out to be a 
feal diamond, and that of a value very considerably greater than the stolen 
money. We advertised it for a few days in the newspapers, but, as we expect- 
ed, without its being inquired after by its late proprietor; so, besides the Valen- 
ciennes trimming for her collar and sleeves, my wife basa band<ome diamond 


Tellow-passengers. 





HOUDIN, THE FRENCH WIZARD. 


Every one has seen or heard speak of the great Robert Houdin. 
Besides being the prince of conjurors, be is an able mathematician and mech- 
anician, and his electric clock, made for the Hotel de Ville of his native town 
of Blois, obtained a medal at the Paris Exhibition. It is not generally known 
that he was sent to Algeria by the French Government, on a mission connected 
with the black art—probably the first time that a conjuror had been called 
npon to exercise his profession in Government employ. 

' Some details of his expedition have just been published. Its object was to 

destroy the influence exercised among the Arab tribes by the marabouts, an 

influence often mischievously applied. By a few clumsy tricks and impostures, 

“these marabouts pass themselves off as sorcerers; no one, it was justly 

thought, was better able to eclipse their skill and discredit their science than 

the man of the inexhaustible bottles. One of the great pretensions of the 

marabout was to invulnerability, At the moment that a loaded musket was 
| fired at him, and the trigger ulled, he pronounced a few cabalistic words, and 

the weapon ¢@id not go off’ Houdin detected the trick, and showed that the 
touchhole was plugged. The Arab wizard was furious, and abused his French 
rival. 

“You may revenge yourself,”’ quietly replied Houdin; “take a pistol, load 
it yourself; here are bullets, put one in the barrel, but before doing so maik 
it with your knife.’’ 

The Arab did as he was told, 

‘You are quite certain now,’’ said Houdin, ‘‘ that the pistol is loaded and 
will go off. Tell me, do you feel no remorse in killing me thus, notwithstand- 
‘ing that I authorize you?” 

“ You are my enemy,” oldly replied the Arab; ‘I will kill you,”’ 

Without replying, Houdin stuck an apple on the point of a knife, and 
almly gave the word to fire. The pistol was discharged, the apple flew far 
ay, and there appeared in its place, stuck on the point of the knife, the 
: wee marabout had marked. The spectators remained mute from stupe- 
faction;*tLe marabout bowed before his superior. 

* Allah is great !”? he said; ‘Iam vanquished.” 

Instead of the bottle from which, in Europe, Robert Houdin pours an endless 
stream of every description of wine and liquor, he called for an empty bowl, 
which he kept continually full of boiling coffee; but few of the Arabs would 
taste, for they made sure that it came directly from the devil’s own coffee-pot. 
He then told that it was in his power 'o deprive them of all strength, and to 
restore it to them at will, and he produced a small box, so light that a child 
could lift it with his finger; but it suddenly became so heavy that the strongest 
man present.could not raise it, and the Arabs, who prize physical strength 
above everyth looked with terror at the great oy ape who, they doubted 
not, could annih inte them by the mere exertion of his will. They expressed 
this belief; Houdin confirmed them in it, and promised that, on a day appoint- 
ed, he would convert one of them into smoke. 

: The day came, the throng was prodigious; a fanatical marabout had agreed 
© give himself up to the sorcerer. ey made him stand ona table, and 
be »vered him with @ transparent gauze; then Houdin and another person lifted 
the table by the two ends, and the Arab disappeared in a cloud of smoke. The 
terror of the speetators was indescribable; they rushed out of the place, and 
ran a long distance before some of the boliest thought of returning to look 
after the marabout. e: found him near the place where he had been evap- 
2 crated; but he could tell_them nothing, and was like a drunken man, igno- 
rant of what had happened to him, 
Thencetorward Houdin was Vvenérated and the marabouts were despised. 
) The object of the French Government was completely attained. The fashion 
of “ testimonials”’ having, it appears, infected even the Arabs, a number of 
chiefs presented the great French conjuror with a piece of Arab writing, won- 
derfully decorated, hyperbolical, and eulogistic, and to which they were so at- 
tentive as toappend a French translation. Besides this memorial of his Alge- 
rine trip, Houdin has a rosary which he one day borrowed from an Arab to 
perform a trick with, and which the owner, persuaded that Sbeitan in person 
was before him, refused to receive back. 





A MELODRAMA was some few years since played in a certain 

eatre, the chief actor in which had made himself, trom his haughty and 
overbearing conduct, disliked by one and all. Inthe last scene he was sup- 
—- visit the tomb of his ancestors. In the centre of the stage, upon a 
marble pedestal, Stood the statue of his father. A heavy fold of drapery 
covered the figure. Enter Albert—‘‘ Once again,” he says, “‘to gaze upon 


| , a “~ P- which in life so often gazed on me with tenderest affection. 
; rd er, t “f rye J son now comes to pay thee adoration. Let me remove 
% mba gh y ich from the vulgar gaze shields the beloved image of a once dear 


Of went the drape ry, and behold the father stood u his head! 
The effect cannot be described—it was electric. The shouts of fonaheer which 
d _ the mistake of the : cenesman effectually put an en to the acene, 
\ Soot to the neat as quick as possible, amid the bravos of the 

anget of the mansger, ard the wnoontrniiable rage of the acter 
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Whose oats are fled—whose hens are dead, 

Or off to market started. 

“T HAVE gone into the silk business,” said a man to his neighbor. 
‘gic’ cmappenSh, Gal Gott pon. euceg Gt Gag puanentag” 


ALL FLEsu 18 Casmi-Semng Hughes, in a sermon to his 
parishioners, repeated the quotation +t “All flesh is grass.’’ Tbe season 
was Lent, and a few days afterwards he encountered Terence O’Coilins, whe 
appeared to have something on his mind. 

“*The top o’ the morning to your riverence,’’ said Terence; “‘ did I fairly un- 
derstand your. riverence to say, ‘ All flesh is grass,’ last Sunday ?’’ 
aan you did,”’ replied the Bishop, ‘‘and you are a heretic if you 

t. 
“Oh, divil a bit do I doubt anything your riverence says,’’ said the wily 
; “but if your riverence pleases, I wish to know whether, in this 
—<—t could not be after ha’ a small piece of bafe, by the way of a 


A WELL-KNOWN attorney in this State, whose rubicund counte- 
nance is an indication of his warm genial heart, remarked one day at a dinner 
table where baked beans formed a prominent dish, that he only drank rum en 
wey nce these were, first, when he ate beans for dinner; second, when 

n’ 


‘* Wet, my lad, where are you travelling this stormy weather, 
alone ?”’ asked an inquisitive landlord, in the northern part of Vermont, during 
the last war, of a small lad, whose father was e in smuggling, and had 
sent him, young as.he was, with an important message in advance of the 


iy: 
“ Going to draw my pension,’’ was the reply. 
“ Your pension !”’ echoed the landlord; ‘‘ what does so small a boy as you 
draw a pension for ?’’ 
‘* Minding my business, and letting that of other people alone.’’ 
The landlord slop~d. 


** GRANDPA, where do people get their fashions from ?” 
“From Philadelphia.” 
‘*Well, where do the Philadelphia people get them ?”’ 
‘From England.” 
_ * Ab, where do the English get them from ?’’ 
“ From France.” 


# “But where do the F 


ES 


get them ’”’ 
P “Why, right straight 


‘the devil; now stop your noise.’’ 
“Suk WORLD PROUDLY. 


Face the world proudly, with courage and ht; 
Plant thy feet firmly, and look to the bah : 
Conscience thy judge, Heaven thy hope, 
Manfully, proudly, with the worid cope. 

Heed ng, themgh coldly ‘the proud pass thee by; 
Bend A 4 bow boldly, and aim thy shaft high; 2 
For affection nd truth do not fervently hope, 
But sternly and cautiously with the world cope. 


A socxEy having gn¢@e consulted Harrison Grey Otis in a horse 
case, the latter sent him a bill pf twenty doilars for advice. The client ex- 
postulated, Mr. Otis explained tom so fully and so blandly the reason of such 
a charge—how he had spent years @ad years in study, and thousands en thou- 
sands in fitting himself to advise in such matters, that the jockey was obliged 
to capitulate and pay the b ll." Not long afterwards Mr. Otis was standing in 
the street examining a horse that he thought of purchasing, and seeing bis 
client passing, cailed him up and asked him what he thought of the animal. 
The jockey set his hat aslant, examined him on all sides, p d his opini 
on him dogmatically, and then held out his hand for a fee. It was Mr. Utis’ 
turn now to expostulate, butit was all in vain; our jockey recounted to him 
at what cost of time and money he had fitted himself for judging horseflesh, 
and ended by saying, ‘‘ Come, come, Mr. Otis, professional men must be paid; 
my mee is any twenty dollars.”” Mr. Otis appreciated the joke, and paid 
the bill. 

Wat business was your father’s?” said an imperious Colonel 
to a modest looking Lieutenant. 

* & tobacconist, sir.” 

“ What a pity he didn’t make you one !’’ 

* Possibly, sir ; and now will you allow me to ask you a question ?’’ 

“ Certainly—what is it?’” 

“ What was your father?” f 

“A tleman, sir.’’ 

“‘ Well, the, all I have to say is, that it’s a pity he didn’t meke you one !”” 

It is needless to remark that the Colonel tanned 06 the right, and left. 


“Hans,” said a Dutchman to his urchin son, whom he just been 
thrashing for swearing at his mother, “ vat’s- dat you’ re tinking so vicked about 
in de corner dare ?”’ 

“T ain’t tink not’n.”’ 

«You lie, you vagabone, you—you tinks cot tam—and now I’ll vip you for 
dat.” 


‘*Ou, Mary, Mary, my heart is breaking 1" «ITs it, indeed? so 
qmuch the better for you, sir.’”’ Why so, my idol?’ ‘ Because, when ‘it is 
broken, you can sell the pieces for gun-flints.”’ 
SUMMER SKIES. 

Ye have come, 0 summer skies, 

Like my lovely lady’s eyes, 

Soft and blue, serene and bright, 

Ye can bless me with your light ; 

You are fair, and so is she, 

And a likeness I can see. 


In your sunsets I behold 

Her red lips and locks oy ey ; 
In your fleecy cloudlets light 

I can trace her bosom white ; 
Jn your spotless purity 

Heart, and mind, and soul I see. 


Summer skies, though fair ye be, 
You baye not her constancy, 
too soon, you’! pass away, 
And stern winter tase your sway ; 
But to me my lady’s eyes 
Ever will be summer t4 . 


A GENTLEMAN of Alabama was lying in bed one morning, when 
friend, stepping in, said, ‘*P——, breakfast is coming On.’’ ‘Let it come,’’ 
exclaimed P——, with a look of defiance, ‘‘ I’m not afraid of it.” 


A Persian Lesson.—Having in my youth notions of severe 
piety, says a celebrated Persian writer,.I used to rise in the night to watch, 
pray, and read the Koran. One night when I was engaged in these exercises, 
my father, a man of practicat.yirtue, awoke while I was reading. : 
“« Behold,”’ said I to him, “thy other ebildren are Jost in irreligious slum- 
ber, while I alone wake to praise God.’’ ; 

“Son of my soul,” he answered, ‘it is better to sleep than to wake to 
remark the faults of your brethren.”’ 


‘‘THE OLD, OLD sToRY !” 


The old, old. story! ah! ’tis never old, 

For ever new, by e¥ery lover, told; 

Heard in all tongues, whispered in clirae— 

Love | always youaes in past and present time ! 

In hall or cot, ‘neath tent or spreading tree, 

On peaceful earth, or on the foaming sea ! 
What charms can boast the tales of pride and glory, 
Compared to that, the oft-told, old, old story? 


Oh! soul entrancing flame |! that breaks the gloom 
Of care and strife, bidding hope’s flow’rets bloom, 
Thy sunny rays through darkness cheer and biess, 
O’er saddest hours shed gleams o! happiness ! 
The fainting pulee revives with Love’s warm breath; 
In change, unchangeable, ‘‘ stronger than death !’’ 
The crown of victory ! the meed of glory ! 
Eclipsed by Love !—it is the old, old story. 


Fen high-born dames beth fon and timid prove, 
Forgetting pride, yield to the power of Love! 
The village maiden hears with glowing cheek 
The youthful swain in artless language speak ; 
With ear inclined, she lists what he would tell, 
Her senses ’raptured by the potent spell ! 
What is aimvition’s dream of weath and glory? 
Love rules the heart |—such is the old, old story ! 


Ir is said that the early bird picks up the worm; but gentlemen 
who smoke, and ladies who dance till three ot@lock in the moraing, will do well 
to consider that the worm also pleks up the early bird. 


SMART AND Lasy.—A wag 9 Spe, day speaking of two of his 
h 





acquaintances who had gone eat West, new comers were usually 
attacked the first season with the agitie; said he, 

‘* Neither of those two men will be affected by it.” 

“Why not?’ inquired a bystander, 

“ Becaust,”” wae the reply, *one of them is teo lesy te theke, and the 
Other won't shake unless he gete pay for {t,’’ 


pn The problem sent is faulty, as White can mate in two moves, f 
follews : - 
1QtKR interposes 
Stukme. ” (a) é 

o K to Kt ; 


1—— 
2 R mates. 
Don’t be discouraged, and try it again. 

A Rea’LaR Bort.—We are not easily ‘“‘ bored’’ by such a jovial “ borer” as 
yourself. We have, however, one fault to find in your boring ties— 
that the problem before us has not been sufficiently well to call it 
difficult. It looks rather obvious, and—there have so many of the like 
made. Perhaps you can perforate another. 

P. J. D., Hoboken.—Will our neighbor favor us with a correct version of his 
Problem ? 

Brsuor, Little Falls —Please forward your address. We have mislaid one of 
your letters. : 
H. R. Hapiey, Boonville.—A copy of the rules and regulations of the New 

York Chess Club will be sent to you by mail. 

Junivs, New Haven.—Your solution of 102 is wrong; see the succeeding num- 
ber. A problem is not a one, and said to contain flaws, when solved in 
a less number of moves is proposed, 

Tuos. Frenca, Cincinnati.—We acknow your correct solution of 101. The 
rules and code of laws adopted at the late Grand Tournay were framed for 
the occasion. Should you desire a copy of those now used at the New York 
Chess Club, we will forward the same by sending your address. 

J. H. M.—Will hear from us in our next. 

W. W. K., St. Louis.—Just received your last, Will be sent soon. Three of 


C. F. Jonx-on, Owego.—Uniess we have mislaid one, we see but the “ Knight 
Errant’’ on our table. Please forward a duplicate of the other spoken of. 
Three, four, or five-move — are more suitable to the taste of the 
majority of players. The Tournay games will not be published until spring. 
Blank books for — and problems may be on application to Mr. 
Strong, or Mr. T. Frere, 102 Nassau street. Our thanks for your last contri- 
bution. See future numbers. Beg pardon—we have just this moment 
received the other ! 

J. D,, Portland.—Your problem in our next. 

Law Srupent, Yale.—Glad to see that you have ‘‘ mended.’’ We will present 
it to our readers, and let them judge for themselves. Our cision is still 
the same—being solvable in two instead of five moves. 

C. J. J, College St. James, Md., and Monumenta —Just going to press. 

Jas, WaLLworK and E.'S. Piatt, Toledo.—Will be sent cheerfully and soon. 
No expense. We presume they will reach you through the above address. 

H. L. H., Brooklyn. — Your ‘solution of ‘‘ Reculer pour mieux Sauter’ is 
strictly correct. Keep on in this beautiful study, and you may succeed in 
concocting Problems of your ewn. 

Sacamons C. C., Lynn.—Your letter reached us too late to ack your 
correct solution of Problem 102. Success to your risiog Club! We would 
7 a list of its officers. The best works on Chess for - 
ners are Lewis’ Series of Progressive Le«sons, his Treatise on Chess (ed 
1844), Staunton’s Chess Player’s Handbook, Walker’s Treatise and Chess for 
Winter Evenings, by Agnel. 

T. Frere.—Accept our grateful thanks for the valuable contri which 
has just-reached us. It will appear in our next issué. ; + gar 

Crimio, N. Y.—The same subject was brought up on the same 4 
?. Frére and ourself. ' Certes, we have no dieposition to mite ei icity ass 
Chess Club unless they see fit to forward their address. Way should we? 
If officers of Uhess Clubs felt as enth in the ‘‘ noble cause’’ jas we do, 
they would facilitate all means to promote its interests, “‘ Von omnia pos- 
sumus omnes.’’ 

H.—Those games and ‘problems thankfully received. We pegratiapans you 
upon your safe return from Europe. Wong cordial invitat senephed. 
Will call soon. 

Say” Correct solutions of 102 sent in by the following correspondents : E.R. 
st. John, N. B.; 0, B. Hall; and Monumental, Va. sid # ’ 


PROBLEM CIV.—(Sur-matz.)—By T. M. Brown. Res ally 
disdicated to N. Marache. Waite’ vo play and ingot Dhek 
vist yrs BF 


Yate in eight moves. 
BLACK. . un 
44 eneeeeh a t i 
as oi 
FZ . . | Y 2 i 
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Game CIV.—(Sictuan Game)—Played at the New York Cheas Club, between 

‘aun Manrwe entra ) tix 

Mr, M. Mr. P. Mr. M. Wr P. 
toK4 PioQB 14 BtoQ3 PwKB4 
KttoB3 PtK3~ 16 PtoKKt4 P shad 
as. P tks P Bt Sea 5 ye 

4 Kt tks MT + 17 K toR to K 

PHSas buektey ou emer Rewer 

a 

t Pease” BicGBa 20 bs R 

8 Castles BtoQKt3 21 P to K B65 (e) KBP 

9 QKttoQ2 QKttoK4 22 K R tks Kt ( Rr 

10 BtoK 2 PtoQ4 23 QtoK R5 (ch) Q2 

ll PtoK B4 Q KttoB3s % QtoKB7 

12 PtoK5 B tks Kt 25 P ( a 

13 P tke B K Kt toQ2 26 B to QB 5 (ch) and theQ “x. 





NOTES TO GAME CIV. — 


ie ie ; 
aC ves spbostintingyy prosounce this one ates waless for the 


must necessarily remain inactive until all pieces have been 
absurd notion, that ! , 
(d) Black is now forced on the defensive. 

aa Paul Morphy never swerves from an which "he has calmly and 
~ aay, s He is bold as well as _ + De Vaudace et toujours 


mtr 
(f) Well played ; mark the finishing coups of a master, student: 





1 BtoKBS R to (a) 
aq. (4, 

LE pa} (ch) Borg iniase, 
1 ©) to Q4 (0) 
2 Kt to K 6 (eh) 9 tka 
3 Q mates. @) 
1 Qtks P 

oh sage 
pe Ee ) anything 7 








We ha .M. ‘out the two: pee 
ale asaracag tS owen i ee na ae 












































































































































































































































































































A VISIT TO MESSINA AND MOUNT ETNA. 


It was late in a June evening when we arrived at Messina, and 
the Victoria Hotel was our first refuge; but the next morning 
we decided to seek private lodgings, as our stay in this city was 
to be of some duration. 

“I know of excellent rooms that I can obtain for you,” said 
a friend who had just dropped in, “ and you can have them for a 
mere trifle too.” ‘ 

The rooms were delightful, commanding a fine view of the 
sea, with the blue Calabrian hills rising up in the distance, but 
unfortunately the landlord perceived our liking for them, and 
with Italian craft, immediately raised on the price. He had 
asked every farthing the rooms were worth before, and we tried 
in vain to induce him to listen to reason. 

“ Come, friend,” said I, “I am willing to compromise the 
matter by paying just a third more than you demanded at first.” 

But no—the landlord bowed, smiled and would hear of no- 
thing but the most exorbitant price, and so, consigning himself, 
his rooms, amd the fine sea view to a place where the climate is 
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THE CITY OF CATANIA, SICILY, SITUATED AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT ETNA. 


some degrees warmer than even in Messina, we departed. I 
afterwards learned that his rooms remained tenantless all sum- 
mer, and glad was I to hear it ! 

We succeeded “eto engaging apartments on the Marina, 
at a moderate price. e rooms were large and airy, and the 
floors, made of Neapolitan tiles, resembled a Gothic carpet. The 
stairs leading thereto were garnished with several strata of mud 
and dust, which the Messinese servants seemed to regard with 
the most affectionate veneration, and great was their astonish- 
ment when-we ordered a thorough cleansing of these regions. 

No one who is afraid of noise need lodge in the Marina, for 
a perfect Babel of different sounds is continually going on there. 
It is the great mart of Messina, adorned with fountains and 
statues, and is constantly thronged. Meat, fish and the most 
delicious fruits are vended there ; stalls loaded with silks, jewels 
and fancy articles line the street, and at nearly every corner you 
may see an old “letter-writer’” with his table, pen and standish, 
surrounded by eager damsels and white-haired veterans waiting 
for. him to carry on their correspondence. 

One evening I was sitting at my window, enjoying my cigar, 


























when in walked my friend Hardy, who was just returned to 
Messina after a brief absence. 

**So you are in Messina !’’ he asked, after giving my hand a 
grasp which had nearly crushed my knuckles. 

_“ Yes; isn’t it a. first-rate place?’ I replied, offering him a 
cigar. 

“ Delightful! How long have you been here ?” 

‘* About a week.” 

‘You don’t mind earthquakes, I suppose?’ asked Hardy, 
lounging on a low easy chair, with the most exquisite noncha- 
lance. - 

“* Why ?” I demanded, breathlessly. 

“‘ Oh, nothing,’’ said Hardy, coolly, “only you may calculate 
on one about once a fortnight here, that’s all a 

This was cheerful news. 


My friend and I looked at one another and laughed, for w 


had come to the conclusion that all the annoying insects in the 


civilized world had migrated to Messina, in honer of our artival: 
It was absolutely impossible to get a wink of sleep for them. 
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RUINS OF THE AMPITHEATRE AT CATANIA, LARGER THAN THE COLOSSEUM AT ROME. 
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** And how do you get along with the bugs?’ asked Hardy. 
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MESSINA, CITY AND SEAPORT OF SICILY, AND CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF MES*INA. 





=. * Oh, it’s just so everywhere,” said Hardy, laughing; “Mes-; “ How do you mean?’ On this table I lay my mattrass, and then I put the four legs of 
is full of them. You can’t conquer them by violence; the| -“ Well, I’ve a way of circumventing them that is quite original. | the table, each into a pan of water on the floor. I am thus 
way is to employ craft.” I take care to examine and clean a large wooden tabie——” insulated—the bugs can’t very well cross the water !””” 
“ A large wooden table! What/ And do you escape their invasion ?” 
A on earth——”’ “Yes; all but that of a few bugs that may drop from the 
~ a} ‘Hold on; don’t interrupt me. ! rafters and ceiling of my lodgings.” 
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THE LOST ONE. 


Bor—* please ;' - 
Yéeec F Msan ~ Specs looking for a little dog ? THE PET OF THE FAMILY. 
——** Was it a spannel, Mum?’ ‘* Why, what's the matter with Tommy ?"’ 
‘ Zoum Lapres— Oh, yes ! a most beautiful little spaniel, with very long ears."' ** Boo! hoo! I’ve cut my finger with aunt’ s scissors.”’ 
Ah, then, Mum, it's the sama as flew at master’ s big dagihere, wot's bin and swallered of it!” ‘ That's a good boy ! always speak the truth f°’ 
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We concluded that this was an original way ! 

We had many pleasant walks in the environs of Messiua, 
among a. and quiet hills. Sometimes we would meet 
a group of maidens—sometimes a soldier or two, saunter- 
ing idly along. 

We planned a visit to Catania and Mount Etna after we had 
been a few weeks in Messina. The former is a beautiful city 
nestling at the foot of Etna, and adorned with many fine edifices. 

«‘ Three times,” said our guide, who seemed pleased with our 
admiration, “has this city been engulfed and swallowed up in 
the liquid fire and eruptions of the volcano, and three times has 
= risen up again from its ashes, like the Phcenix the signor has 

of,”’ 

The Amphitheatre, whose splendid ruins form one of Catania’s 
chief attractions., we visited of course. 

“ Why, this is larger than the Coliseum of Rome !” I exclaimed, 
as we stood under the walls. 

‘* To be sure,” said the guide, with Sicilian vanity ; ‘‘ the Coli- 
scum cannot compare with this !” 

In the distance towered up the solitary peak of Etna with its 
imffiense elevation, surrounded by the most magnificent scenery. 

“ We call it the Pillar of Heaven,” said the guide. 

The ascent of Mount Etna is by no means an easy affair; we 
were three days in toiling up its sides. The lower regions abound 
in verdure, with villages and monasteries scattered here and there 
—just in the middle is a green belt of oaks and pines, while far 
above, the hoary crest of Etna is lost in clouds and covered with 
eternal snows. 

There had been a slight eruption recently, and the crater still 
shot up lurid flames, and rumbled sullenly as we approached. 
It was a terrific place, and we were glad to descend, and find 
ourselves once more in the quiet streets of Catania. 

Messina has one of the best ports in the Mediterranean, and its 
defences form a fortress of the first class. It is said to have been 
founded more than a thousand years before the Christian era, 
under the name of Lande ; it received its present appellation five 
years afterwards. 

Catania is distinguished from the fact that it has been so often 
destroyed by the eruption of Mount Etna, and yet the soil 
has been so much enriched by these events, that the city has 
in every case recovered from its ruins as if by magic. Catania, 
it is supposed, was founded by the Pheenicians, and must have 
contained at one time an immense population, as the ruins of 
its Coliseum, seen in our engraving, gives evidence of the exist- 
ence of a building much larger than the Colis:um of Rome. The 
neighboring hills are covered with Roman remains, including 
baths, aqueducts and theatres. 
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IBLO’S GARDEN.—Fourth week of the immense success of 
the new, grand, and unsurpassed Fairy Pantomime, 
BOREAS, 
with entirely new and original gorgeous Scenery, Machinery, Magical Changes, 
Tricks, Costumes, &c. 
THE RAVELS—THE ROLLA—THE MARZETTI. 
GABRIEL RAVEL ON THE TIGHT ROPE. 
To commence with a Ballet each evening. 

Parquetie, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 eents; the tier of Upper-Baxes (en- 
trance on Crosby street), 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
Children to Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 

ALTERATION OF Time,—Doors open at 634; to commence at 734. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 ann 624. Broapway, 
NEAR HOUSTON STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene Sole Lessee and Directress. 
Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 
THE SEA OF ICE; on, A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
ong open #7. The performance will commence withthe Overture at 74 
o’clock. a ee 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, Lesszz.—~ 
Last week of the re-engagement of the great Comedian, 
MR. CHAKLES MATHEWS, 
Who has just concluded most bri liant engagements at Boston and the Academy 
© Maric, Philadelphia. 
Doors epen at 634; to commence at 7 o’clock 
Prices of Admission, Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 


Sogn d aeaeiae tape 














OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 663 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
Proprietor Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
BORGO TAMA GEE occ cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces Sylvester B'eeker. 
ME Uh edels thedeccdnecrcoccccccccccscsccocccess L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
734 o’clock precisely. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—New Dramatic Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 
Every evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, -or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpénts, 
Happy Family, & &c. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 








‘ 4 4 BROADWAY (LATE CHRISTY & WOOD’S).— 
NAGLE’S AMERICAN JUVENILE COMEDIANS, 

& group of twenty-eight beautiful children, the most extraordinary combina- 

tion ef youthful genius ever brought together. All under 12 years of age— 

actors, singers, dancers and pantomimists—pronounced by the press and pub- 

lic unequalled. They appear every evening at the above beautiful dramatic 

ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
Doors open at 6 o’clock; to commence at 744 o’clock. 


temple. 





MPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently Illustrated, and vividly 
portraying the sublime yet aw.ul grandeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 


CHARLES GAYLOR, Esq., 
the popular Author and Dramatist. Dr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated dog 
iitah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’clock; Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock. Admission 26 cents; children half price. 


HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY MODERN 
ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
At the OLD ART UNION ROOMS, No. 497 BROADWAY, 
WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL. FURTHER NOTICE. 
From 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. and from 7 to 10 evening. The Gallery is well lighted 
and warmed. B. FRODSHAM, Secretary. 


with a descriptian by 





MERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART is now open 

in the new Galleries of the National Academy of Design, one 

door from Broadway, in Tenth street, from 9a. m. to 5 p. m., and from 7 p.m. 
to10. Admission 26 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 5, 1857. 
NOTICE, 
Tue back numbers of Frawx Lesire’s New Famry Macazixe 
are now ready, and may be had at all News Depéts, or at the 
Office, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE AND TO RENEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Tue liberal offer which we published in our last issue has 

given great satisfaction, and large lists of names have been for- 


warded to us, for the Parer and MaGazuve together, at Four 
Dollars a year for both. We repeat the offer we made, and shall 
keep it open until the Ist of January, 1858.7 ~~ 


. TAKE NOTICE! 
FRANK LESLIES ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


AND 


NEW FAMILY -MAGAZINE, 
BOTH 
For Four Dollars. 
We make this liberal offer to the public to January 1, 1858, 
from the date of our present issue. We will send the Paper 
and Magazine to one address for one year, for Four Dollars. 
The two are entirely distinet in the character of their literature and 
the subject of their engravings.. Together they form an amount 
of reading matter equal to three thousand Imperial Octavo pages; 
while the number of engravings, nearly all of them original, 
designed and cut by the best artists in the city, is very nearly 
two thousand. Remember the offer, dear reader, three thousand 
pages of splendid reading matter and two thousand fine engrar ngs 





for Four Dollars per annum. ~ (Ceca 
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Evrore has at length fairly taken up our panic. At an 
money fever was treated with a cool philosophy which seemed t) | 
result of perfect security, but as mail.after mail arrived from our, 
side, each bearing worse intelligence than the preceding One® 
philosophy was of no avail. The movement was communicated, 

the motion was rapidly increased, the Times leaders were of no 

avail to arrest its speed, and on the 13th of November the Charter 

of the Bank of England was suspended, and authority given to 

issue notes to any amount upon approved securities. ‘his move- 

ment was telegraphed to every point of the kingdom, and produced 

for the time most beneficial results. The general tone of the news 

was decidedly more cheering, although a large number of exten- 

sive and respected houses have failed or suspended. ‘he Bank 

of France has raised its rate of discount upon bills of ninety days 

to ten per cent. The Emperor has commanded the Minister of 

Finance to quiet the absurd panic now agitating the empire. 

Napoleon shrewdly suggests that there cannot be any cause for 

alarm, and takes the Minister of Finance’s “remarkable report” 

to him in proof of the fact. We look with much interest for the 

next advices from Europe, and trust to learn that the horizon of 
the commercial world will be clearer and more brilliant. The 

news from India tell of brilliant successes of the British arms, but 

pressing difficulties were still apparent, which couid only be met 

by large reinforcements. Many thousands of troops dispatched 

from England will probably have reached the scene of action by 

this time, when there can be little doubt but that this extensive, 

terrible and bloody mutiny will pe suppressed, and the country 

once more be'reduced to submission. To accomplish this tens of 
thousands of lives will be sacrificed; the innocent will perish 

with the guilty, and the lesson read to the Hindoos and the 

Mahommedans of India will be written in letters of blood. 

The relief of Lucknow has been accomplished by the gallant 
Havelock. He fought a desperate fight, but he triumphed. A 
few hours later and the noble and long suffering garrison must 
have been sacrificed, for two mines were ready for charging, 
which must have laid the principal defences in ruins, Lucknow 
is relieved, but report say: that Nena Sahib has again invested it, 
and with a force of fifty thousand men ; so that Havelock’s posi- 
tion is critical in the extreme. We have, however, profound be- 
lief in the lucky star of this gallant commander, and he will only 
have to fight his twelfth battle to scatter his wretched assailants 
over the country, at least those who escape. The position of Sir 
James Outram entitled him to command at the relief of Lucknow, 
but to his eternal honor, be it said, he yielded the command to 
Havelock, for the reason, to use his own words, “that it is due to 
this distinguished officer and the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has already made to effect that object that to him should 
accrue the honor of the achievement.” He further adds, “ that 
he will cheerfully waive his rank on thé occasion, and will accom- 
pany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oude, and tendering his mili services to General 
Havelock as a volunteer.”” Such nobility of soul calls fur no com- 
ment. ‘The whole world will recognize and applaud the noble 
sentiments. Some difficulty is likely to occur between the Ameri- 
can and English Governments on the coast of Africa. Itis known 
to the British officers that several ships are on the coast fitted out 
as slavers, carrying Spanish crews, but sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag. The question to be discussed will be, whether under 
the present treaty between Great Britain and the United States, 
English cruisers have a right to search and seize such vessels. 

THE HARPERS AND THE “TRIBUNE.” 
Tue passage of words between the 7ribune and the Journal of 
Civiiization has become piquant and personal. It seems that the 
proprietors of the Journal had secured for their Magazine the 
advance sheets of Thackeray’s new Serial, and that the Tribune 
published it in its columns immediately after, thus supplying the 
reading public for two cents what could only be read in the 
magazine a: the cost of twenty-five cents. The proprietors of the 
Journal piteously exclaim that “no American publisher can 
afford to give two thousand dollars for early sheets of a foreign 
work which is instantly reprinted upon him by a rival in 
business.” This is as true as it is pitiful; but the aggressive 
spirit of the Harpers, displayed so frequently through a long 
course of years, deprives them of sympathy from any source. 
There can be no doubt but that they started the Journal of 
Civilization to cope with and sink the Weekly Tribune, but 
utterly failing in this attempt, they determined to turn it into an 
Illustrated Paper, in order to kill us off, although they took the 
trouble to unnecessarily outrage the truth by assuring us in a 
message that theirs would not bean Illustrated Paper; that there 
was no rivalry against us intended. Although they have broken 
their word by crowding their pages with old book-cuts, poor 
transfers, and some very broad caricatures, in which the existence 
of ladies’ petticoats was almost utterly ignored, they have kept 
their faith in not attempting to rival us, for the simple and only 
1eason that, being ignorant of the business, they did not know 
how to go about it. Attempts were made to secure our printers 
and our engravers from our office, but they failed; and had they 
been successful, they would have found out that something more 





than mechanical agency was necessary, 





The Harpers complain that the Tribune has published bot! 
* Little Dorrit” and this last serial of Thackeray's upon them; 
the Tribune, thinking that it is a poor rule that will not work 
both ways, simply states that when young McE » 
one of the proprietors: of the Tribune, and a begiamer 
business, succeeded in securing the right to the advaimet 
of Dickens’ “« Hard Times,” by paying fifteen hundse 
a price which the Harpers would not pay—they, ie - 
determined to oppose him. The story of « Hard Ti 
ed in Dickens’ Household Words, of which you 
the publisher in America, and the only ad 
accrue to him from his heavy outlay was the reosing) 
last chapters two or three weeks in advances @= The 
in London, These he received, printed th ole 
and expected to remunerate himself by the sale of a 
before other publishers could get out the English 
trusted to the courtesy and honor of the other pub 
cure him in the possession of his honorably p 
But the Harpers were waiting for him. They had 
with the publication chapter by chapter, and on the day tie 
McElrath issued his. complete, they probably's 


first copy, set Wp the last chapters, and 


fence.” ‘Phe Harpers ; 
announced that they would do so, and therefore are 
blame. If this excuse is valid, one of the London 


‘swell mob might announce that he is about to commence picking 


pockets in America, and when caught in the act would be held 
blameless because he had previously stated that he was going to 
pick pockets! This is the merest and barest sophistry. The 


Harpers committed the first wrong, the Tribune the second, . 


The Harpers have no excuse, but a desire to crush all business 
rivalry, or all who make success in a literary way; the Tribune 
has only this palliation, that it is meting out to the Harpers the 
same Christian charity that they have meted out to others. 
When we announced that we had secured the advance sheets 

of Lever’s new work, “ Davenport Dunn,” for our paper, the 
Harpers immediately advertised that they would publish it forth- 
with, not that they intended to do so, but because they wished 
to lessen the impression of our announcement. This is sharp 
business practice—very sharp. It is following the Seripture 
principle a little varied: «Do unto others as you would rather 
they would not do unto you.” As the case now stands before 
the publie, he position of the Harpers is not an enviable one 
they originally committed a high-handed piracy, and BOW @ 
peceavi when they suffer reprisais. A little quiet m n 
the Sabbath will do them good. Let them read’ 
understandingly, and bring some of its charity to bear 
business principles, and the case of McElrath may yet 
given. We remember when their conscience smote thai ™ 
publishing Eugene Sue’s works, they incontinently took 
in bringing out the Bibie in magnificent form asia 
such sacrificial offering is necessary in this case. |We fret 
give them their feeble assault upon us, and only ask & 
will continue on in the way they have begun, that 
which cannot possibly civilize anything, may 
foil in its old fogyishness to our energy and > 
on the subjeet, we would delicately alludé to the fet at 
female. portraits (annonneed as photographed by 
lady contributors to the Civilized Journal, in the 
issue, were published by us in the December number ® 
Family Magazine, issued two weeks since, froma 
nal, as various styles of fashionable head-dresses. O 
contributors! This is a pleasant blending of wonder ‘ 
and unscrupulous fiction. A correspondent sends us ti™ 
ing; its chief merit is, we suppose, in the applicatiom: 

The publisher who’d mend his country’s morals, 

With bis own bread and butter madly quarrels; 

He’s not to care if books work ill or well, 

The question he must ask is, ‘‘ Wil they sell ?’’ 

And if to-day he prints a moral libel, j 

To-morrow squares the aceount—he prints a Bille! * 
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A.Most every contract made by our city authorities is 
disputed by the Comptroller or some disappointed party, who 
moves for an injunction to restrain. The latest case is the ft 
balft-boxes. Proposals for competition were issued by the F 
lice Commissioners, and the order was eventually given to J, C 
Jollie, who furnished four thousand glass ballot-boxes at a stip 
lated price, which were received by the department, and 

They were found admirable for the purpose; a pistol ball wou 
not injure them; they could not be broken in a scuffle; they 
could not be stuffed ; and there was not one disputed election if 
any district. Am injunction to withhold the payment has be 1 
obtained, and an attempt made to implicate Mayor Wood as 
interested party. The whole move appears to be an electione 
ing scheme to damage the chance of the re-election of that offic 
No means are too unscrupulous for party purposes. The ¢ 
tract stands, however, and though the payment may be dela 
the Comptroller will have to disgorge at last. 


We have to record an extraordinary trip made upon the Ha 
Railroad on Thanksgiving Day. The train left the Twenty-si 
street station at half-past eleven a. m., and attaining an extr’ 
dinary rate of velocity, reached Fordham about two P. M., thi 
accomplishing the nine difficult miles within three hours! 
unparalleled swiftness is not uncommon on the Harlem Rai 

It must not be imagined that this feat was accomplished witho) 
difficulty. The noble engine which bore along this triax 
train made super-steam exertions, and reached Mott Haven (7 
or five miles) in a state of physical prostration, when its 7 
baggage cars were left behind. After resting to get wind, © 
water, it pursued its palpitating and uncertain course, giving ¢ 
finally at the next station. The train thus became physical} 
wreck, and the weather being excessively cold, of course 
was no fuel (not uncommon on the Harlem R. R.), so that 

ral hundred passengers half perished from the cold. Ho 
help was at hand. Another noble engine approached, and 

a regardlessness of self worthy of all praise, succeeded de 
much pushing and bumping, in boosting the train ; 
Fordham. Whether it reached its ultimate destinatiol| oF 
remains to us a mystery. It may be still. working its alc 
the road, and will undoubtedly finally pull up somew 
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= ele San ner : 7 
commend this road to the patronage of the public. It is a safe 
road. There is no danger of collisions, or being run into. for the 
trains go so slow that they would never meet each other should 
they approach in opposite directions; and as for any one train 





_ overtaking the other, that is purely an impossibility. For slow 


travelling, cold travelling and dear travelling, the Harlem Rail- 
road is unappfoachable. ~ 


— Thanksgiving D:y was very generally observed in New York. Nearly all 
the stores were closed; services were performed in most of the churches, and 
some seventy thousand turkeys devoured without compunction. 

— We present our readers this week with a magnificent picture of the great 
Leviathan of the Sea, which is now, most probably, launched in the Thames. 
Copies arrived here on the 27th, and by the evening of the 28th the engraving 
was ready for our columns. We claim thisas enterprise worthy of an {ILLvs- 
TRATED PAPER. 

— In thé case of Donnelly, who committed the murder at the Sea View 

House in the Highlands, the Chancellor of New Jersey has granted a writ of 
error. 
— The severely cold weather which has prevailed for the past two weeks 
has almost entirely put a stop to inland navigation. Most of the canals are 
frozen up, and a vast amount of produce on the way to this market will be ice- 
bound for some time. The delay will be of serious consequences to business 
men in this city. 

—A new Administration has been formed in Canada. It is composed of 
Messrs. John A. Macdonald, Premier and Attorney-General of Upper Canada; 
William Cayley, Inspector-General; Robert Spence, Postmaster-General; G. E. 
Cartier, Attorney-General of Lower Canada; J. C. Morrison, Receiver-General; 
P. M. Van Koughnet, President Executive Council; T. J. J. Loranger, Provin- 
cial Secretary; N. F. Belleau, President Legislative Council; Charles Alleyn, 
Commissioner Public Works; and L. V. Sicotte, Commissioner Crown Lands. 

— Charles Mackay, the distinguished poet and litlerateur, has delivered seve- 
ral leetutes in Boston; and bas made a marked sensation. His success has 
been complete, and the press of that city are warm in his praise. 

— Bids were opened at the Treasury Department for building a new custom- 
house at. Perth Amboy, New Jersey, and it was awarded to Blaisdell & Emerson, 
of Boston, their bid being lowest. 

— Boston, ffi the financial crisis of 1837, had one hundred and forty-two 
business houses fail. In 1857 seventy-eight concerns have gone by the 
board. It is supposed that the dry goods dealers who haye suspended will pay 
on the aggregate seventy-five cents on the dellar. 

— The Democratic State officers elect for the commonwealth of the Empire 
State will enter upon their duties on the 1st of January, 1858. 

— Things in Mexico are growing everyday worse and worse; the whole 
country is in nearly as bad a state, as it regards murders and robberies, as 
New York city. " : 

— It is supposed that the “cold snap” has closed the canals throughout the 
middle and Eastern Sta es. 

— The immigration for 1857, up to the 25th of Nevember, has been 173,760, 
an increase of over 40,000 as compared with the same time last year. 

— The Bank ot England contains one-third less specie than the associated 
banks of England; this developmevt has been made by the panic. 

— It is unquestionably true that New York, according to its population, is 
now the richest city in the world. 

— Hon. John Cochrane says that “if a didate were proclaimed a devil 
incarnate, yet, if he had received a ‘ regular nomination,’ he should be sup- 
poried.’’ 

— It seems to be now understood in intelligent circles that Gen. Walker 
has gone to Nicaragua under circumstances that will jnsure his success; he 
returns as bona fide Governor of the State, and as such will claim to be ad- 
mitted, and assume his proper place. . 

— The pilot of the Galveston, who ran down and sank the Opelousas in 
Louisiana waters, has been tried and acquitted. Of course he has been ac- 
quitted. F 

— It is rumored that Mr. Belmont will not go as Minister either to Paris or 
to Madrid, but that he will retire from political life altogether. It is probable 
that he will have the charge of the Paris house of the Rothschilds. 

— Mr. Slidell, it is reported, will remain in Washington. The rumor of his 
going to France was premature. 

— General Smith is still in Washington consulting with the Government 
relative to Utah affairs. It is not improbable that General Joseph Lane will be 

issioned to p i to California and conduct the war against the Mor- 
mons. Near two millions of dollars will have been expended on the expedition. 
They have two thousand men, fifteen hundred wagons and thirteen thousand 
animals, and more. quartermasters than the English had in their Crimean 
expedition. 

— Col. Benton has written a long letter on the “ Financial Crisis;’’ he is stil] 
in favor of “ bullion,” and seems to.gonsider that ‘‘a mint drop currency’ is 
the cure for all monetary evils. He fecommends, among other things, that 
American lawyers should read a statute on bankrupts, passed under the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth’s father. We hope American lawyers will attend to the im- 
portant suggestion, though it strikes us that quoting such old authorities is 
simply—nonsense. 

— Sir James B lil, of Auchinlech House, Scotland, recently died. He was 
the last male descendant of “‘ Bozzy,’’ Dr. Johnson’s toady and biographer. 

— A biiliard-table establishment was a short time since, at Olaveaga, Spain, 
exploded by gunpowder; four persons were instantly killed, and a large number 
wounded, A large quantity of gunpowder was left in the room, and one of the 
visitors accidentally exploded it with the stump of his cigar. 

— A Mr. Morrison, who recently died in England worth four million dollars, 
had his latter days embittered with the idea that he would come to poverty. 
To amuse his mind, his friends paid him laborer’s wages, while he worked with 
a spade in his own garden. 

— It is said that the Chinese officially declared war against England on the 
12th of September last. 

— The storekeepers of Washingtor city are making preparations for a brilliant 
season the current winter. It is calculated that the denizens of the Nationa} 
Capitol are going to be very flush and very extravagant. i 

— One thousand laborers are now employed on the grounds of the Centra 
Park, New York city. The appropriations of money for this purpose will keep 
the gang busy about twenty days; the work they will perform will probably 
amount, 8» far as any practical benefit is eéncerned—to nothing. 

— It is proposed to have four large and very strong boats run night and day 
. the harbor of New York, throughout the winter months, to keep it free from 

ce. 

— The St. Andrew’s Society of New York has invited Lord Napier to their 
anniversary dinner. The probability that he will accept ‘the hospitality” has 
created ‘intense pleasure”’ to thé réporters of the daily press. 

— The shore end of the Trans-Atlantic Telegraph has broken, so that the three 
hundred miles run off will be a loss to the company. The Oceanic Telegraph will 
be a failure. 

— The daily papers of the city continue to give detailed accounts of the 
actions and doings of the different convicts and murderers now in the Tombs. 
We are delighted to hear from the Times that, “‘ Holmes has gone to Sing Sing, 

















and that Rogers is in better spirits.”’ 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


] A RUSSIAN PRINCESS SEEING THE WORLD. 
fue Russian beauty newly arrived among us has formed the subject 
of our gossip during the week. The journais, full of her loveliness on her first 
arrival, haye been equally occupied with her eccentricities ever since she has 
begun to act, and become the point de vue of all jealous, scrutinizing eyes. The 
story which is going the round of the salons, concerning her débu! in Parisian 
life, has been variously told. Amusing enough in all ways ; but the following 
we know to be the right one :—The Princess had arrived here but a very short 
time ago, fulf of desire to. taste of that vie de Paris, which is held up to all 
novel-readers and play-goers of every other city in Europe as the very ne plus 
ultra of every earthly enjoyment. At the Hétel du Louvre, where sbe is resid- 
ing until the storm raised by her own fuir hand at St. Petersburg has blown 
over, she had remained for some time without beholdi any of that eccentric 
grace, that touch-and-go morality, so much admired and talked of in the novels 
of Alexandre Dumas, Jills. At the Hétel du Louvre everything is conducted 
eee oren by the eae pee = and no more of “ Jile’’ is to be beheld 
y vi than 

des is, in her own diy. = RRR HUST = Betas 
The ee etttoes, who had oniy just escaped from the trammels of grandeur, 
iy Sn ye ted Par bound for 60 many years at home with 
w captive w had ended, as must always be case, therefore, 
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the utter the two 
fi 8 who stood steps to hand her in, bade the coachman drive to the 
Porte St, Martin. : 


of their duty being onl san the _-* oS cee 
vard; but, of course, ly 3 v ex no 
when, on the lady’s alighting, she bade the carriage wait in a by-street at the 
of ihe ‘Teme ilofts, ex coasin of tie Rostopohine, As -daughter of a Teb = 
of the Tzma ter of a Tcha 
koff, was seated in the upper gallery of the Porte St. Martin—the Paradis, in 
young man, a journeyman printer in the office of 
the Patrie, and a sentimental youth, a fancy umbrella-stick maker, on the 
Boulevard St. Denis. The play was ‘‘ Jack Sheppard’’—Les Chevaliers du Brouil- 
lard ; and as the little princess entered the excitement was at its height; but 
notwithstanding the awful position in which Madame Laurent (Jack Sheppard) 
was standing, with one foot considerably higher than her head, and the other 
just lightly poised on earth, making a long speech to her pursuers, 
flying up the chimney of Sir Ralph’s study, yet the young printer found time 
to discover that his new neighbor was fair a 2 pa might help him to 
pass the entr’actes most agreeably. At the fall of the curtain at the end of the 
act, he made himself very ly, and the "ering delighted to find at last an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the vie de Paris, responded to his 
attentions in the most free and easy manner, eating of his chesnuts, drinking 
of his cider, and accepting his barley-s with the most bashful gratitude. 

By the time the piece was over, and e Laurent had exhibited herself 
in every attitude to be seen at a regular course of gymnastics, and had thereby 
manag: d to escape hanging till the end of the fifti act, the young printer had 
grown desperately enamored, the fancy umbrella-stick maker desperately 
sulky, and the princess desperately frightened. No excuse, no prayer could 
avail to prevent the enterp rps! young printer from accompanying the charm- 
ing grisette to her home; and although she confided to him the awe in which 
she stood of her parents, the folly of which she had been guilty in coming to 
the play without their knowledge, and a thousand other little inconveniences 
attendant on her condition of unprotected female, if caught in the act se 
companying a stranger, yet the bold printer, animated, perhaps, by the warlike 
articles of the Patrie, proclaimed himself ready to meet them all. 

In this dilemma, the princess, who is a femme d’esprit in every sense of the 
word, thought it best to let the adventure take its course, and accepting the 
arm of the young printer, she descended with the crowd. It was raining hard, 
and without a single observation she crept close to his side beneath his um- 
brella, and in her tarn — quite ly likewise. The only drawback to his 

was now the ot her living so near the theatre, that the walk would 
be so short, and he turned into the street with a sentimentalsigh. To his utter 
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success. have been 
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establishmen: be considered 
of success. It is a most ar teretting exhibition, and 
the success it ith. 


of art, we feel pleasure in ceeneee ee 
to attrac the attention and to excite the of 
National ACADEMY or Desien, Exarerrion 
paintings of the modern school is daily and nigh 
visitors, curious to observe the works of the much-~- 
school. The style _ some admirers, for it has ii 
blemishes. Miss Hosmer’s statue of “ Cenci”’ is still on exhibition 
this gallery. 











SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. % 


Ir is stated that Samuel Lawrence, of the firm of Lawrence, Stone « 
& Co., the only surviving brother of Abbott aiid Amos Lawrence, had used the 
acceptances of three manufacturing corporations, of whick he was agent, to 

pay the debts of his own firm, The sums thus employed amount to about 

’ 
Henry E. Chamberlin, who fled from Stafford in A: 

suspicion resting upon him of having murdered his first born: 

returned to that place and was arrested on the warrant issued at the time 
flight. It is understood that he professes to be able te produce the child 


The Buffalo Ezpress says a colored man named Jonathan 
liams, some fifty-five or sixty years of age, who had been in the 
of Mr. 0. H. Holland (colored), for the last year and a half, 
last, taking with him Mr. Holland’s daughter, aged about fifteen 


John S. Van Rensselaer, General-in-Chief, &c., states, 


to the military claims of the New York Veterans of 1812, that 
plications have been audited and allowed ; and that all in or 
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hereafter be received, will, in all probability, be disposed of on or before the 
15th day of December next ; after which time the certificates required by the 
act will be prepared and issued as soon as practicable. 

An affray occurred in Huntsville, Texas, on the 26th ult , in which 
William Leach, who hes attempted to ure a divorce from his wife, was 
attacked by his two step-sons. One of the sons was killed and the other mor- 





amazement, the sight of the splendid carriage by which the way was ly 
bl ked up ¢ d to quicken the step of ‘his companion, and as they drew 
near she suddenly shrank from benea‘h his umbrella, and hurried towards the 
two golden flunkeys leaning tthe wall. In an instant the steps were let 
down, and the tte jumped into the vehicle, leaving her mystified companion 
in a state of bewilderment. 

But to the movement of the big Cossack, who was proceeding to close the 
door, he put a decided opposition, by attempting to follow his fair enslaver, 
who, perhaps, he had iy down in his own mind as the femme de 
chambre in some rich house, on a treat with the coachman, but he was checked 
by a gesture from the lady, and the door was closed. ‘‘In Paradise all are 
equal,’’ said she, as the carriage drove off; and the discomfited swain, still in a 
dream, stood staring with astonishment—‘‘ but we are on earth again, mon ami, 
and each one must walk or ride, according to his degree.’’ 

The Lp ne Aig! the tale is the naif manner in which the princess tells it, 
without disguise, to all who choose to listen—commenting imitating, with 
the greatest liveliness, the whole scene, and inferring therefrom, with the most 
perfect confidence in her own judgment, that she is now quite au courant with 
the vie de Paris. 





THE EMPRESS AND THE ACTRESS, 

The amusements of the week have been devoted to Mdlle. Déjazet, whose 
immense .uccess before the Court, in the Chansons de Beranger, has been 
the great event of the Palac?. The Empress, whose taste for theatricals leads 
her to the most unconcealed demonstration of admiration, was most enthusi- 
astic in herapplause. During the performance, the question—always a vexed 
one—of Déjazet’s age, was started amongst the Imperial party, and sixty-four 
was the number of years decided upon by one of the gentlemen present, who, 
being supposed, by certain. inferences, to be the most competent judge, was 
believed without dispute. 

‘Is it possible |’? exclaimed her Majesty. ‘Sixty-four years of age! And 
so much verve—so much entrain! And you tell me,’”’ continued shi 
to her informant, “ that, in spite of all, her rs are in an em 
state.’’? ‘Greatly so, your Majesty; and no provision has yet been made for 
old age.’’ ‘* What could we grant which would remove Her difficulties?” ‘A 
pension, your Majesty |’’ returned the gentleman with the greatest sang froid 
and without perceiving the indiscretion of which he had been guilty. No an 
swer was returned at the moment, but it is whispered in theatrical circles that 
the remark did not fall unheeded to the ground, and that steps are already 
taken to secure to the great artiste, who has ly furnished delight and 
amusement to two generations of her fellow-citizens, a competency wherewith 
to meet the arch-enemy face to face without fear or trembling. 


A FRENCH LITTERATEUR TO EDIT A RUSSIAN NATIONAL WORK. 
Theophile Gautier is engaged by the Emperor of Russia to write the history 
of art in Russia, and the description of the picture galleries throughout the 
empire. The terms upon which the contract has been entered into are said to 
be something fabulous; and yet the departure of the poet is delayed from day 
today, se loth does he find himself to leave Paris. e work to be published 
on the subject of art in Russia wili be under the Emperor’s own superinten- 
dence, and is to surpass in richness and expense Proms that has yet ap- 
peared. The illustrations to be entirely the work of Russian artists. 
STRANGE CONDUCT OF THE WIFE OF GENERAL CAVAIGNAC, 
Much gossip has been heard at Paris concerning the wife ot General Cavaig- 
nac bringing up to Paris his dead body wrap in a cloak, and seated in a 
travelling carriage, she herself sitting by its side, with a friend and the son of 
the General. Some persons see in it an admirable example of eonjugal devo- 
cave others a gross violation of good taste, and others a mere theatrical 
isplay. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON BROODING—WHAT? 
‘A senatot has just returned from a three days’ visit to Compiégne, to whom 
it wes observed that he ought to sp-ak to the Emperor upon certain points. 
* T speak to the Emperor !’’ he echoed; “‘ no, indeed! I should take good care 
not to dothat! At CompiégneI dined with him, and bowed to him on coming 
in and going out, Once he said, ‘ Bonjour, monsieur,’ and twirled his mous- 
tache, but that was all!” The description given 4 this gentleman of Com- 
piégne is curious. Never was the Emperor more gloomy and taciturn. He 
passes whole days alone in his study till dinner-time, and is less communica- 
tive than ever. This sombre -attitude of ‘Ze Solilaire,’’ as some of the 
entourage term him among themselves, is remarked by every one, and there is 
quan some apprehension as to what may be born of all these musings of 
uis Napoleon. 








DRAMA, 


Lavra KexEnr’s THEeatre.—The ‘Sea of Ice’’ is now in its fifth 
week of successful performance. It was hardly to be expected that in these 
hard times any piece could take so strong a hold of the public as to attract 
crowded houses for five consecutive weeks; but the “‘Sea of Ice’’ has proved a 
strong and palpable hit, and its success is the result of the general merits of 
its production. We have nothing to say in addition to the praise we have be- 
stowed upon it before, except to recommend our readers to see this magaificent 
spectacle at least once before it is withdrawn. To witness Laura Keeue’s act- 
ing as Ogarita is alone worth double the price of admission. 


Broapway THEATRE —The engagement of Mr. Charles Mathews is still the 
feature of attraction at this establishment. During the past week he appeared 
as Harry Jasper in the comedy of ‘The Bachelor of Arts;’’? Captain Patter, in 
the farce of ‘‘ Patter versus Clatter;’’ as Charles Rcoket in ‘‘ Take that Girl 
Away,’’ and as Sir Fretful Plagiary and Puffin Sheridan’s comedy of ‘‘ The 
Critic.’’ In all those characters he displays those admirable qualities which 
render his acting so true to nature and so pleasant to witness. With marked 
—— in his style, he is entirely free from all semblance of caricature. 

eare not startled by his strong points, but we are satisfied with the entire 
onception. It is this which renders his acting so thoroughly enjoyable, 
nd it is this which attracts, crowded, fashionable and delighted audiences 
wherever he appears. Mr. Mathews’ success is perfectly legitimate, an‘ his 
popularity will endure, because it is based upon a sure and solid foundation. 

Nieio’s Garpen.—This favorite place of public amusement was brilliant and 
crowded during the past week. The days preceding a great holiday are always 
a gala time at Niblo’s, and the past week has been rich in crowded houses and 
pleasureable excitement. The inimitable Gabriel avd his brothers Antoine and 
Jerome, the dashing Marietta Zaniretta, the admirable Theresa Rolla, and a 
host of other talented and favorite artists appear every evening. Niblo’s 
flourishes whatever may be the state of affairs. 

Woop’s Bur_pine.—George Christy, the most popular of all the come- 
dians, holds his revels nightly at Wood’s new and splendid Hall. Ayew 
laugh-ability written by Bleecker, called ‘‘ Old Dog Tray,’’ was produced last 
week, and caused a convulsion—of merriment’ among the crowded audiences 
sn night. A visit to Christy & Wood’s is the best of all medicines for a 
mind diseased, and is a certain cure for indigestion. 

BaRyum’s American MusguM.—The drematic company cf this eatablishreent 
has just achieved an old fashioned Museum triumph, in the new piece called 
“Our Country’s Sinews, or the Mechanic and the Volunteer,’’ written by tle 
stage manager, Mr. H. Watkins, and dedicated to the heroes of the Mexican 
war. It is a patriotic piece, full of striking and exciting situations, and with 
an unmistakeable moral bearing. It is acted with great spirit, and is put upon 
the with great brilliancy and care, It promises to have a long and hig\ijy 
8 run. 


444 Broapway (Lars Canmry asp Woop’s).—Nagle’s American Juvenile 
Comedians, an interesting and most talented company of children, all under 





tally w : 
The Norwich Courier says that several deaths which have occurred 

in that city recently, are supposed to be caused by poison communicated by the 

use of lead water pipes. The symptoms were the usual ones in such cases, and 

~ ee has been subjected to an analysis, the result of which was not yet 
‘term . 


There was a heavy frost at Georgia on the 19th inst. 


The steamer Cataract exploded her boiler on the Missouri river, 
near Lisbon, the 17th inst. Five men were killed, including William Brace, 
Hartford, and fifteen badly scalded. 


Since the close of the session of the last Legislature, no less. 
five of the Albany hotels, at which members used to bray Fareed 
board, viz: The Mansion House, City Lg Cotmmercal Hote, Cat 
and Marble Pillar ; leaving the Stanwix Hall, Congress Hall, 
American Hotel, and Franklin House, only in existence for the ; 
=? of the next Legislature, lobby agents, &c., at the approaching 

on. ix 

The yellow fever is still prevailing at Havana. : 

The number of students at Amherst College is two hundred and d 
twenty-one. “f % 

It is stated in the Winsted Herald that one of the Winchester 
dairymen has just sold his year’s stock of cheese to Samuel Hurlburt & Co., of — 

a week since he refused 
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Winchester Centre, for eight cents per pot - This e ey 
eleven cents for the same lot. Pork n bo for seven 
dollars per cwt., while it is but a short time: t : that 
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On the night of Monday last, a freight train of 
Railroad a. the bridge over the 
open. e way of the could not be 
almost a certainty of a repetition of the Des 
strange accident, due to the icy and slippery conditiun of the 
and tender left the rails and went over the bank into the 
—_ onthe track. The engineer and fireman sprang off and 
w-path. . ‘ 


Mr. Zachariah Albaugh the last of the men of a 
tation, died at Newton, titiok eee Ohio, on the Fret Ret ety ey 


age of 109 years! 
Mr. Wild, the citizen of Medford who 


and req 
It is thought the matter will be arranged 


The Mar Iowa) Visitor says that a young chi 
years of age, A cerebace teoomea a ann Run. ‘The 
time since, was sent te jail for , and 


wife made whiskey ‘‘ meat and drink i 
fell down stairs and killed herself, and the child 
with all the symptoms of delirium tremens, with which ; 

The Hudson River and Camden and Ambey Rai 
coal-burning engines hereafter. , eet 

A terrible tragedy occurred at Port Jefferson, L. I., on 
week. Mr. Waters, a farmer, and a. < ; 
that place, suddenly rushed into the room in whieh his wife, her 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. St were and 
deadly assault upon them with a square iron 
vocation except a jealousy of the manifestation 

ve her step-children. He beat out the brains 

vant, left Mrs. Sturdevant bleeding and senseless in the 
through three doors and the gate, she had fled; attempted to kill 

























lad t old, who was stairs, but succeeded i 
escape dud thea hung hhneslf fi his own berm (1) 
A young man named) Lindo-has. been 


arrested in 


America, on a charge of concerned in & vast sc 

than thirty letters were found in his showi 

lan a organized for beer 1 at 

a organized company, w! 

on and other officials. Lindo’s who is in New York, is: 

at the head of the concern. ve inta : ones 
Troops from California and Oregon are to be sent to T 
George E. King, the well-known bagg on 

and Worcester Railroad, as is his LOU, 

a few days ago, on their arrival from Worcester, 

to pick up such articles as might be accidentall; 

owner. one of the cars he founda 

lars. The owner, after his 

made all haste to the station, where 

waiting the rightful uwner’s arrival, 

sented the finder with twenty 


Th debt of. Oregon, as on by t 
See 
t , : 
Washington 10,000 itthabitante. 
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by their affectionate son Carew. 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
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FIRST ATTEMPT TO LAUNCH THE ‘ LEVIATHAN.”’ 


We present our readers with a magnificent view of the arrange- 
ments made under the superintendence of Mr. Brunel for the 
launching of the Great Eastern. The vessel itself is so enor- 
mously large that it creates a feeling of wonder and awe in all 
who behold her, and it is interesting to observe how gigantic 
become the appliances which are necessary to bring her into 
the water, her destined element. Mr. Brunel conceived the 
idea of a different manner of launching this ship, and it is a 
matter of regret that the first trial was not perfectly successful. 
The manner proposed is interesting, and the elaborate cha- 
racter of our illustration brings the scene before the spectator 
with almost the vividness of actual observation. The plans for 
launching included two inclined ways from beneath the gigantic 
hull, to a distance of three hundred feet down the bank of the 
river, at an inclination of one foot in twelve. These ways are 
about one hundred and twenty feet wide, the distance between 
them is also one hundred and twenty feet, and the substructure 
which carries the rails, and upon which the cradles are to slide, 
are of immense strength and solidity. Under each way are 
driven seven rows of piles, the four outside rows having piles 
at the distance of every three feet, while the three inner rows 
have them driven only every six feet. The piles are forced 
down to the gravel bed of the river, commencing under the 
ship's bottom, and extending to low water mark on the bank. 
On each side of every row of piles are timbers twelve inches by 
twelve inches bolted together, securing the heads of the piles 
between them, and extending the entire length of each way. 
The whole is covered with concrete to a thickness of two feet, 
and above are longitudinal timbers of great strength running 
the entire length of the way; on the top of these, placed 
transversely, are timbers of the same strength, but only three 
feet apart, and the whole is securely bolted together, forming 
one solid structure. Upon this are laid the metals on which the 
ship is to be lowered. They are heavy bridge-rails, similar to 
those used on the Great Western Railway, and are screwed 
down to the timber roadway. The bottom of the cradles are 
shod with bars of iron seven inches wide by one inch thick, at 
a distance of one foot apart, and run the entire width of the 
frames. These crailes are constructed of balks of timber 
‘wedged beneath the bottom of the vessel, and resting upon the 
bars of iron above described. From these are placed beams and 
shores strutting against the side of the ship, the whole firmiy 
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bolted together and ballasted with iron, to preven ¢ 
it from rising with her when she floats. In the cen- 
tre of each of these frames, on the land side, are 
two plates of one-inch iron, securely fixed to them, 
and carrying between them enormous sheaves, 
through which runs the chain to be used in check- 
ing her when she is once fairly started. 

The barges in the foreground are secured to moor- 
ings on the other side of the river, and their decks 
are filled with sheaves ; chains, entering the vessel 
by the bow-ports, and passed under her keel, are 
brought from her round these sheaves, and are 
thence taken on shore under the keel again, and 
worked home by steam and hand-crabs. There is 
asimilar arrangement aft—the chain passing round 
a sheave on the boss of the screw-propeller. The 
barges in the centre of the vessel are worked by 
hand-crabs on board, and capable of exerting a pull 
on the vessel of two hundred and forty tons. 


CHAIN-DRUMS AND CHECKING-GEAR USED AT THE 
ATTEMPTED LAUNCH. 

These most interesting and important parts of 
the matériel connected with the launching of the 
Leviathan are situated in front of the centres of the 
cradles, on the shore side of the ship. The drum 
part of these machines, round which the main 

| chains are coiled, are eighteen feet long by eight 
| feet in diameter, and are connected with the cradles 
| by powerful chains, two and seven-eighth inches 
of link, and weighing five cwt. to the fathom, 
| passing round double. sheave iron blocks in the 
frame-work of the cradles, and with breaks, bear- 
| ings, &c., weigh no less than sixty tons each. They 
| are, without doubt, the largest and most powerful 
| of the kind ever constructed. The flanges of the 
| barrel which carry the chain serve for the brakes ; 
| they are about a foot wide and thirteen feet in 
| diameter Round these are bands or straps of 
wrought iron, twelve inches wide by one inch thick, 
| which can be tightened up by means of the levers 
fifteen feet long, and worked by about twenty men 
|The chain, after being carefully wound upon the 


barrel, is passed through the sheav« s, the two lower 
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B OMAIN-DEUMS, AND CHRCKING GEAR USED AT THE ATTEMPTED LAUACH 


ones being attached to the cradle ; the end is then 
secured to the timber iramning which carries the 
whole apparatus, and is constrf&ted in the strongest 
possible way. Nothing has been left undone to ren- 
der this part of the tackle as effective as it can be 
made. ‘The frames which carry all this are con- 
structed of timber, driven to a depth of many feet 
into the ground, and strutting against the timber 
framing of the ways, the whole being held together 
by bolts and ties. In these framings are also placed 
the hydraulic presses which start the vessel ; and at 
a small crab at the back of the drum, in the fore- 
ground of the sketch, and used for winding in 
the slack of the main chain, the sad accident occur- 
red which so influenced the successful termination of 
the launch, when their efficiency in controlling the 
descent of the ship were so successfully proved. 

A thorough examination was made, after the 
failure, of the cradles on which the monster vessel 
sits, with a view of settling a doubt that had been 
expressed as to their injured condition ;“but not 
the least failure, defect or injury to either of the 
cradles or their ways was discovered. The ship 
sits as even and fair as she did the morning of 
the launch. We hope soon to be able to record the 
interesting fact—interesting to the entire world of 
commerce—that the Great Eastern, like a thing of 
life, floats upon the ocean wave. 


Tue Bay or Vurcano, Curiovs Cieansine Pro- 
PERTY oF THE Water.—During the Greek War of 
Independence it was a frequent custom to send the 


vessels whose sheathing had become incrusted with | 


pebbles, shells and earthy matter to the Bay of 
Vulcano, in the island of Santorin, twenty-six leagues 
north of Candia. After a stay of only a few hours in 
that bay, the incrustation could be swept away from 
the copper sheathing with a common broom. This 
property of the waters of Vulcano was known through- 
out the East, but had been quite neglected during the 





Admiral Bouet Villaumez to send a vessel there, by way of ex- 
periment. Accordingly, the Solon, an iron-built ship, protected 
by a strong coating of red-lead paint, and having her keel encum- 
bered with a quantity of sea-weeds and shells, which adhered 
firmly to the surface, received orders to repair to the Bay of 
Vulcano, and stay there three or four hours. This short stay 
appeared to have no effect on the tenacity of the weeds, ana the 
Solon proceeded on to Canea and Milo with the usual incrustation 
on her keel. On arriving at the latter place the captain thought 
it best to try again, and to have the keel slightly brushed with a 
broom. This time the experiment was perfectly successful, and 
the Solon acquired an increase of speed of a mile per hour by the 
operation. Since then the experiment has been often repeated, 
both by French and English vessels; and it is now an acknow- 
ledged fact that the waters of the Vulcano have the singular 
property of cleansing the keels of ships. These waters have a 
fetid smell, and in calm weather jets of a reddish kind of water 
are seen issuing from the bottom, as if caused by some secret 
voleanic agency. Hence it may be presumed that a strong 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas is generated, which com- 
bines with the oxide of copper of the sheathing, transforming it 
into a sulphuret ; and as it is the oxide which cements the shells 
and weeds together, its transformation destroys their cohesion. 
Similar effects have been observed in the old port of Marseilles, 
where the sulphuretted-hydrogen gas, instead of being produced 
by volcanic agency, is furnished by the sewers of the city. The 
island of Vulcano is altogether a volcanic formation, and a 
mountain upon it, with an immense crater, is in a constant state 
of eruption. 

“ Wuen You co to Rome, po as Rome pors ’’—In the time 
of St. Augustine, the question respecting Saturday being in its 
infancy, that great theologist was in the habit of dining upon 
Saturday as upon Sunday; but his mother, Monica, being puz- 
zled with the different practices then prevailing (for they had 
begun to fast at Rome on Saturday), applied to her son for a 
solution of the difficulty. He in return actually went to Milan 
on purpose to consult St. Ambrose on the subject. Now, at 


| Milan, they did not fast on Saturday, and the answer of the Milan 


saint to the Hippo saint was this: ‘‘ When I go to Rome I fast on 
the Seturday as they do at Rome, but when I am here I do not;” 


last few years. In 1856 the Greek Government re- | an advice that is current amongst us to this day, ‘* When you go 


solved to put it to the test, and applied to Rear- 


to Rome, do as the people of Rome do.” 
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THE LEGEND OF THE FORGET-ME. NOT. 


He grasped it, but so t haste 
He slip; at anh ah, sad bis tot! 
He rose, to the flower he cast, 

And dying, cried “‘ Forget me not !”’ 


KING OF THE PEAK; 
OR, 
THE HIDDEN MINE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tne marriage ceremony was followed by a light collation. Renaud 
then coldly took his leave of the newly-married pair, exchanged a 
few words in a low tone with the king of the Peak, who seemed to 
have entirely forgotten their recent quarrel, mounted his horse, end 
took the road to Grenoble, stating that it was his intention to pass 
the night at the Hospice de Lauteret. The young couple witnessed 
his departure with real satisfaction. : 

* At last,” said the chevalier, as he seated himself on the parapet 
by Geraldine’s side, “at last we are rid of this vile intriguer, who 
has caused 80 much unhappiness in this house. He has doubtless 
drawn a handsome sum from my generous relative, for they appe*"ed 
to part on excellent terms.’’ : é ier = 

«What am I to reply, Adolphe ?” said Geraldine, sad}y. xt ce 
this stormy morning 1 have understood nothing that is pa ere. 
Every face seems to wear a strange expression. You zle me 
even more than the others. I am at a loss to conceive vfether re- 
gret or joy is the cause of the singular agitation you mani. st.” 

“Oh! it is joy, Geraldine !’’ cried the chevalier, enthusiastically. 
‘¢T have at length realised my fondest hopes.” ; 

The young wife smiled with pleasure, and a tear glittered in her 
eye. ‘Thanks, Adolphe, a thousand thanks for this kind word,” 
she said, in a low voice; ‘it is the first since we haye been united 
by indissoluble ties. Well, see how ungrateful:I was! ‘This yery 
morning my suspicions returned, and { doubted your love; but forgive 
me, Adolphe—lI was foolish.” 

“Yes, yes, very foolish, truly,” he-replied, in an absent manner; 
‘¢ for you knew not what a glorious destiny is in store for you! But 
excuse me, dear Geraldine; I must leave you to attend to an affair 
of the highest importance to both of us. I will soon return,” he 
added, coldly kissing her brow, and preparing to leave the terrace. 

*‘ What! leave me already?’’ said Geraldine, with. chagrin. 
«¢ What affair calls you so imperiously away onsuchaday? Adolphe, 
you still hide something from me!” 

** You shall soon know all,” he replied, hastily. ‘‘ But let me go 
now, let me go pow. Onmy return I shall be master ofa gold mine,” 
And he escaped, in spite of her efforts to retain him. 

‘* Still this gold mine !”” she murmured, dejectedly. ‘I was mis- 
taken just now; he was not thinking of me when he spoke of the 
joy he experienced. Oh! what a long and painful expiation will 

e mine !’’ she added, weeping bitterly. 

The chevalier returned an instant to his room, and arrayed 
himself in a dress more suitable than his wedding costume for 
the excursion he meditated, and having provided himself with 
a long iron-shod staff, similar to those used by travellers in 
mountain districts, he left the house, and hastily proceeded to- 
wards the most rugged part of this solitary country. The house 
of Michael Raymond was built, as we have said, at the foot of 
a lofty mountain, which formed a link of the principai chain of 
the French Alps. Adolphe followed, without hesitating, a small 
and almost imperceptible path, which skirted the base of the moun- 
tain, and soon entered a gloomy gorge, similar to those which we 
have already described. The pretty village disappeared, as he pene- 
trated into this narrow poyess rete on turning round, he still per- 
ceived a part of the smiling and well cultivated valley, which formed, 
as it were, an oasis of verdure and fertility in the midst of these 
deserts. But our podesta, without stopping to examine this magic 
table::u, continued to advance through the defile, which was soon to 
conduct him to a very different site. After a few minutes’ laborious 
walking he reached a valley, so rude, so wide, yet so sublime in bar- 
renness, that he uttered an involuntary exclamation of astonishment. 
The dark frowning precipices which rose on every side, and resem- 
bled gigantic rampart and castles in their outline, were here and 
there cleft asunder, as if by some violent convulsion of nature, their 
summits being, for the most part, covered with snow and glittering 
gliciers ; the valley itself, strewn with enormous rocks and stones, 
presented the aspect of a frightful chaos, A death-like silence 
reigned around; it was ascene of desolation and sadness. Not a 
tree, not a blade of herbage had been able to take root in this uncon- 
genial soil. No insect hummed in the air; not even a bird of prey 
hovered over the snmmits of these aeria] peaks ; not a living creature 
breathed jn this inhospitable district; it was nature dead, silent, in- 
animate/ The chevalier s‘ill followed the path, which became less 
and less distinct, yet the directions he had received seemed too pre- 
cise for him to mistake his way; he proceeded in a direct line towards 
a group of ancient pine trees, which were the more remarkable, inas- 
much as they alone had escaped the frightful convulsion which 
seemed to have shattered everything around. When Adolphe 
reached these venerable trees he perceived a sombre grotto upon the 
declivity of the mountain. ‘“ All right!” he murmured, with satis- 
faction; ‘‘ here are the pine trees, and yonder is doubtless the cave 
in which Michael Raymond desired mé to await him. The spot is 
solitary, and we are not likely to be interrupted. ‘The mine is prob- 
Ably in that very grotto!’’. This last reflection seemed to impart 
new vigor to his limbs, and he soon reached a small platform oppo- 
site the entrance of the cavern; there he poured to take breath, and 
examine more attentively the stern magnificence of peak and glacier 
around him; then pei | the grotto, he perceived a man seated 
upon a rock, who seemed absorbed in thought, but at the sound of 
Adolphe’s footsteps he rose abruptly, and advancing hastily, said, 
** Is it you at last, Monsieur Raymond ?’’ . But: instantly perceivin 
his error, the stranger, who was no other than ensek drew bac 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

‘* You again, abominable intriguer!” cried the cheyalier, angrily. 
‘* What are you doing in this out of the world spot, when every one 
supposes you on your road to Grenoble ?” 

** What can a bridegroom be doing here, I would ask,” replied 
Renaud, in a bantering tone, ‘‘ when lie ought to be at his bride’s 
side, making vows of constancy and fidelity ?’’ 

‘“* Begone !” cried Adolphe, furiously, as he drew a pistol from his 
belt. But Renaud also drew a pistol, and presenting it at the cheya- 
lier, said, calmly, ‘‘ I can answer you in the same tone; so be upon 
your good behavior.” 

** I have particular motives for coming to this spot,” replied thé 
chevalier, haughtily. 

** And so have I,” said Renaud. 

“I am here to keep an appointment with Michael Raymond,” 
resumed the chevalier. 

** And so am I,”’ said Renaud. 

‘This is inconceivable!” cried the chevalier. 
Raymond had to tell me was for my ear alone.” 

** I assure you,” replied Renaud, “that the secret he had to com- 
municate to me concerns me only.”” A moment’s silence followed 
this explanation. ‘There is some double dealing here,” said 
Renaud, at length, with agitation, “and if you will tell me what our 

host promised to reveal to you here x 

**No! ’ replied the chevalier, ‘‘ you must first tell me the motive 
which brings you to this grotto.” 

h Well, then, I will confess to you that Michael Raymond is to 

Show me a gold mine,” said Renaud. 
made oO mine |” repeated Adolphe, with flashing eyes; ‘‘ but he 

“ Fe rh yy promise, and I will not even hear of a partner!” 

pe Y ul 1,” replied Renaud, drily. 

“J miu hm powerful rival in me,” resumed the chevalier ; 
m Michael Raymond’s relative, and I only consented to this 

el do on the positive assurance——” 
ly; « but £ - what you consented to,’’ replied Renaud, insolent- 
; now that.I am in possession of documentary evi- 
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dence seriously this man’s | I have consented 
to place these papers his hands on his showing me the gold 


coerce the free will of my generous relative and 
the chevalier, in a menacing tone. 
not advise you to try and prevent him from keeping his 
word to me,” replied Renaud, morosely. ; 

Each convulsively grasped his pistol. No one can say how this 
scene would have terminated, if at this moment the sound of foot- 
8 had not been heard near the entrance of the grotto. 

“ Here he is at last,’’ said the chevalier, in a gloomy tone; ‘‘ we 
shall now see which of us he prefers.” 

Both concealed their arms and advanced hastily towards the 
mouth of the cave;. but instead of Michael Raymond they found 
themselves face to face ‘with the schoolmaster and the prior of 
Lauteret. 

** These men are here on the same errand as ourselves,”’ cried the 
lawyer, furiously. ‘* Michael Raymond has deceived us all, and 
wishes, doubtless to retain the whole treasure himself.” 

“Do you think so, monsieur, de you think so ?”” demanded Pierre 
Dominique, with agitation. ‘I have braved all for him!” 

** And what good would your devotion have been had it not been 
backed by my testimony ?”’ said the monk, in an austere tone. “I 
shall be grieved if. Michael Raymond breaks his word to us, not so 
much on my own account as for the sake of the religious establish- 
ment to which I belong. Weare poor—very poor. He who giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord !” 

‘¢ The Lord owes you nothing then, I'll venture to say,” replied 
the lawyer, coarsely, ‘*To the devil with hypocritical monks! As 
to you, master pedagogue,” he added, turning to the ‘schoolmaster, 
‘* ] would recommend you to cross the frontier without further loss 
of time, unless-you wish to be hung for the murder of Lapierre, in 
company perhaps with his majesty of the Peak, who doubtless insti- 
gated, you to the crime.” 

«7 will brave ail!” cried the schoolmaster, with delirious yehe- 
mence, ‘I have lived in poverty and dependence. I have passed 
my life awaiting the moment when I should become rich. ‘For fif- 
teen years I have sought by every means to penetrate Michael Ray- 
jane >. secret, whijst [ lived upon his charity. I am.weary of my 
threadbare garments, of the pity which I inspire; I wish to cause 
envy inmyturn! Let me see this gold mine—let me possess it an 
instant—one instant, and I shall be content! And unless Michael 
Raymond keeps his promise, I will retract all that I have said to 
save him !’’ 

** Yes, we will retract,” said the monk, eagerly; “‘the trick he 
has played us will excuse all. Besides, it is in the interest of God 
that I act.” 

A shout of laughter directed their attention to the entrance of the 
grotto, and they beheld Michael Raymond. 

“* Admirable, admirable !"' he cried, in a tone of raillery. ‘I see 
that the most touching harmony prevails amongst you, and that you 
are deserving of the treasure you wish to possess,” 

‘What means this pleasantry?’ cried the chevalier, who was 
more exasperated than the rest. “‘I am willing to believe, monsieur, 
that there is some mistake here, and that my relative will think twice 
before he makes a mockery of a promise made to a nobleman !” 

« Chevalier,”’ replied Michael Raymond, with affected seriousness, 
‘*T know too well what Lowe to such a frank and loyal nobleman not 
to keep my word to him.” 

Adolphe was so blinded by passion that he did not comprehend the 
irony, and an expression of Sa h depicted itself upon his features. 
The rivals appeared dismayed and indignant. 

** You made me the same promise,” cried Renaud. 

‘You made it.to us first,” exclaimed the prior and Pierre 
Dominique, almost in a breath. 

‘A moment, gentlemen,’’ cried Michael Raymond, with the same 

avity as before; ‘*I1 owe you a few words of explanation. You 
on all manifested to me the same desire ; you are all eager to. know 
where this gold mine is, and you haye forced me, by one means or 
another, to reveal to you my secret. You must allow that if I had 
made a choice amongst you and given the preference to one, to the 
prejudice of the others, I should have found myself in an embarrass- 
ing position. How could I make a selection between an intriguing 
lawyer and hypocritical monk, a young spendthrift and an avaricious 
old pedant? The case was perplexing, you must allow. So, to 
solve the difficulty, I decided that I would satisfy you all, and i do 
not retract.” His hearers regarded each other with amazement. 
‘‘T have not deceived you,’’ continued Michael Raymond; “let 
each call to mind the promise I made him a few hours ago ; I under- 
took to show him this precious mine, but 1 made no stipulation that 
I would not show it to others as well.’’ : ‘ 

All remained silent; the king of the Peak smiled with a mixture 
of contempt and bitterness. 

‘* Well,” said the monk, at length, “we are. but four, and if the 
vee ie really as rich as they say it is, there will be enough to enrich 
us all.” 

“Yes,” added Renaud, producing writing materials from his 
pocket, ‘and since we must divide, I will draw up a paper to that 
effect, and retain it as a deposit.” 

‘Softly ! Mr. Lawyer,”’ said Michael Raymond, ironically, ‘the 
more haste the less speed! It will be time enough for you to exer- 
cise your craft when all those who are to share with you are present. 
Happily you will not have long to wait, for here they are!’ 

At this moment, to the great indignation of the original competi- 
tors, a band of mountaineers appeared at the entrance of the grotto, 
conducted by Menella in person, 

** My good friends,” said Michael Raymond, advancing ‘to meet 
have called you here together to reveal to you a secret 
which has long trouLled my repose. I know that you have for some 
time suspected that I was the possessor of an inestimable treasure, 
and I acknowledge at last that you have guessed the truth. Yes, 
my friends, my late father, when wandering in these deep solitudes, 
discovered a vein of gold, the existence of which he revealed to me 
shortly before his death. Itis from this gold mine that I have drawn 
the riches which I hagp employed in procuring you abundance and 
cert ( Now that your tranquillity is secured, it is time perha 
that I thought of my own, You witnessed this morning the vile 
attempts that were made to calumniate me. I desire to escape from 
these intrigues, and have resolved,to cut the evil at the root. If I 
continued to deny the existence of this treasure, they would no 
longer believe me ; they would continue to lay snares for me; I have 
decided, then, upon showing you all where this mine is. The gold, 
from the moment it has so many masters, will no longer, I trust, 
prove dangerous to any one,”’ 

A slight murmpr ran through the assembly; the mountaineers, 
notwithstanding the simplicity of their characters, were greatly 
moved at this strange news; their eyes sparkled with joy. This 
circumstance did not escape Menella. 

“ Mark,” she said, sadly, to herfather; “ they also, they so good, 
so laborious, so sober—their heads are turned like the rest! You 
alone, my father, had strength of mind and generosity to accom- 
plish this grand work of devotion.” 

Michael Raymond sighed, and then resumed in a loud tone as he 
pointed to the steep mountain which rose on the opposite side of the 
valley. *‘ My friends,’’ said he, “ the gold is there upon the Follet; 
the vein is a little above the glacier, near yonder peak.” 

The next instant Michael Raymond and his daughter were left to 
themselves. The rush that ensued to reach the “ diggings”’ beg 
all description. Each was anxious to arrive at the desired spot fret. 
The prior, the schoolmaster, and Rénaud began to flag. ‘“ Take it 
coolly, gentlemen,” said Michael Raymond, who came up with his 
daughter at this moment. “ Those who have got the start of you 
will discover nothing until I arrive upon the spot.” 

** This mountain is frightfully steep,’’ said the monk, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow. 

“IT have climbed it, however, insmoments and séasons less favor- 
able than the present,’’ replied the king of the Peak; ‘I have 
climbed it in the night, ana in stormy weather, when it was impru- 
dent and dangerous to venture upon these heights; and my 
Menella has more than once awaited me for hours’ in this tto 
despairing ever to see me again. Yes, this gold, which I distributed 
so freely, was always steeped in my swéat !’’ 

They had now arrived at the foot of the Follet.. Menella stopped 
and drew her father aside. ‘Is every precaution taken, nt no 
accident possible ?’’ she murmured, 

** Yes,” replied her father, “and do not forget.to retreat inte the 
grotto when I give the signal.” , 

“Depend upon me,” said Menella; “but I entreat yout thitik 
also of your own safety.” 
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The Follet, viewed at this height, presented a frig aspect. 
Its sides were smooth and almost perpendicular; it was in fact only 
accessible at the spot which the travellers had selected for their 
ascent, and even in that direction the i) ot pow they had just 
taken seemed so perilous that they shud at the thoughts of 
making the descent. 

They had reached the culminating Bay: of an immense cone, 
which was second only in height to that of the majestic Pelvoux, 
whose glaciers pres c around it. of rocks, 
hurled tegether in wild confusion, were so arly balanced that 
they seemed ready to topple down into the ravine below. But 
the sublime features cf nature appeared to make but little impres- 
sion upon the travellers; the idea that this wild district contained a 
gold mine occupied every mind. 

“The gold mine ! show us the gold mine!” cried the stragglers, 
hurr ba up. 

« Willingly, my friends,”’ said Michael 
as he advanced towards the spot 
with.the Pelvoux, ‘We have rea the 

‘*It is a thousand pities that the min 7) 
spot!” cried the chevalier. ‘ I-hoped——”. | 
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that my father and myself succeeded in enjaying our riches. without 
onpetning snapeeey rd fas “hil RHR 2s ‘ 

Thus saying, Michael Raymond advanced towards the glacier and 
suddenly stopped before a rock considerably larger than the others. 
He moved several stones which had poe ae piled above 
each other, so as to form a movable and at length disclosed 
a grotto six or seven feet high, by ten or twelve in depth and breadth. 
It was the gold mine. A ery of i escaped from ever. 
mouth, and all rushed eagerly forward to view the precious m 
in its primitive form. The vein was narrow, but it seemed pure as 
possible, though mingled with a little copper whose crystals added 
still more to its apparent richness. The setting sun darted its beams 
to the very bottom of the grotto; spangles scintillated from the roof, 
the sides, and even the soil of the mine. It seemed as if nature, 
obliged to deliver up her riches to man, wished to dazzle their eyes 
and excite their desires to frenzy. The spectators contemplated 
this treasure with ecstusy, Michael Raymond, who alone remained 
impassable, entered the grotto and took possession of several mining 
implements which lay upon the ground. __.. 

‘There ! that is all I shall take from here,” he said ; “ these tools 
will remind me of my past labors,in this vault which my father 
commenced, You, my friends,” he.added, addressing the meun- 
taineers,, “expect nothing more from me. You ed to see the 
source from whence Michael Raymond drew his riches. Behold it. 
I cede to you all my rights upon this mine; but remember, when 
the avalanche shatters your dwellings I shall. no longer be able 
to rebuild them; when the crops of a family fail, or are dev 
by the storms, I shall no longer be able to sol rt that family until 
the following year. I shall no longer be-able to repair the roads 
when tempests destroy them; there will no longer be a protector, 
a benefactor, a tutelary genius in yon happy y—there will no 
longer be a king of the Peak!” ; 

Upon uttering these words he slowly withdrew with his tools upon 
peter panes seated himself on the border of the platform 
leaving. the mine at the disposal of those whom he had conducted 
there. Some penetrated to the bottom of the grotto, and seemed 
to.expect to find the gold in yellow pieces, with King s’s e 
st upen them. Others endeavored to detach with their 
the crystals ‘adhering to the rock, under an impression that the 
metal which glittered the most was the most valuable. The cheva- 
lier and Renaud stood apart, considering how could render 
themselves sole master of this rich prey; but this state of things 
did not last long. Michael Raymond pms ed and announced 
that it was time to commence the descent, for that if they were 
overtaken by night, the journey would prove an extremely 
ous one. yi oe 

‘* Monsieur,” cried the chevalier, “would it not be better before 
sonnets the village to determine the share which each of us is to 
have in this mine?” 

‘‘I will arrange all that presently,” replied Michael Raymond, 
calmly ; “but we cannot any longer remain here. As the arran 
ment must be definitely settled this ev we will all meet at 
Pine Grotto. You hear,” he added, rai his voice, ‘the worse 
i him who is not at the grotto when the others are assembled 
there!’ % 

The significant tone in which he pronouneéed these words was not 
without its effect upon his hearers, who hastened to descend, and 
romised to be at the rendezvous. Michael ni 
‘orm last, in order to be sure that no one 

When they seached:the grotto hey fous 
n they the grotto. 
entrance. She seemed to examine totum 





Menella responded to it by a similar 
around her, she said, with + * Let 
at stake!’’ They obeyed mechanically, 
several seconds to exp Menella’s 
Raymond dashed into the cave ; the next 
fen was sgt | wp <0 A canig stoned a 
very one rushed to the ‘orm, an 
weenee the detonation seemed to have 
A mine of gunpowder had been secretly constructed under an 
enormous mass of granite which formed the base of the line of roc 
of which we have spoken, and which, x the: 
with thi powder ‘a he eye Per his tite. im- 
is ,» ani a z °o : 
mense dome of smoke, and the quan diese. which ai con- 
tiuued to fall, announced how pow: the explosion had been. 
But this was but the prelude to a still more terrible catastrophe. 
The interior stages, deprived of ny oy the de 
their common base, beg fall, the movement. 
came general throughout the linc of moa The air was 
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the Follet, from 
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if by repeated discharges of artillery. The change in the 


ance of the Follet was remarkable; the natural. en 
disappeared the Peak, which overlooked the and 
te it opsinet the encroachments of the 1 o 

, ’ to 


sunk into the abyss—the mountain was 
Michael Raymond was the first to recover 
“My fatoer, who conceived the 
clever engineer!” he éried with e1 
eda success so com 
months ago. Look at } } 
wings of an eagle, or the foot of a 
treasure, which came from God, belongs 
Men, go and take it!” _ 
“You have committed a great fault,” 
pair, “It would have — more to y 
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I have committed so great a fault in acting as I have done? H 
this treasure continued to exist, it would have corrupted mc 

{If this mountain had remained ac 

rishing village would not soon b 

the influence of thig proximity ? 
would have much yen wee with the 
of manners? Do you suppose that, in thi 
gold mine would not around 
which would have ch 
other reasons, besides 
complish this great sacri 
his sombre and misanthr umor af 
no one the secret of its:@xistence ; “bu: 
his mind was somewhat eviated, calmer days had 
assuaged the bitterness of his thoughts, he -reconsidered his resolu- 
tion, and he disdained not to profit by the treasure which chance 
had placed in his hands. But he promised to be only the dispensa- 
tor of those riches, and he swore, for him and bis despendant, (hat 
the moment this treasure seemed likely to be.the source 0 ‘or- 
tunes and crimes, it should be for ever po beyond human reach. 
With this view he prepared the mine which L have just sprung. The 
oath which he suede to God and his conscience he exacted from me 
when he revealed the secret of his diséovery ; he made me repeat 
this oath at his dying bed, and it is this sacred promise which I have 
just accomplished. Whatever may be the opinion of men upon my 
conduct, I ryt the assurance of having fulfilled.a duty, and I co 
not repent of it, F ‘ m 

“ God will recompense you, my excellent. father,” said Menella, 
warmly,“ He will recompense you in giving you long and peace- 
able days ;, and ifthe inhabitants of cities blame your conduet, there 
are simple and honest people here who will *comprehend how much 
your sacrifice will conduce to their happiness.” 

The mountaineers responded by a cheer for the king of the Peak, 
and then the oldést man amongst them advanced and shook Michael 
Raymond cordially by the hand... ** Not one of ysis angryat what 
has just passed,” he said, speaking for himself and comrades ; “ we 
know that you have our interest at heart ; we think only at this mo- 
ment of the good that you have done us; God grant that you may 
long live to be a pleseing to those around you, We feel upon refiee- 
tion that you have acted wisely in preserving us from the shoals of 
strangers who would doubtless have, been attracted to our happy 
valley by the gold of Mont Follet, Lads,” he added, turning to his 
comrades and throwing up his cap, “‘ another cheer for the king of 
the Peak!” ‘ ; : ; 

‘“‘ My good friends, I thank you,” said Michael Raymond, kindly, 
when silence was restored, ‘*and I take this opportunity of inform- 
ing you that I intend to relinquish to_you my right of proprietorship 
in the farms you occupy. I will sce that this is done in proper Icga! 
form. You know that I have never harassed you for payment of 
your rents. From this moment you are absolute masters of the 

arms you occupy. Heaven grant that you may be permitted to live 
fn the uninterrupted enjoyment of them.” 

This generous offer was received with acclamations of delight. 
After the cheering had ceased Michael Raymond directed his atten- 
tion to the four 1 crsons who had flattered themselves that they alone 
possessed the king of the Peak’s secret. They were in carnest con- 
versation together, and the cheyalier was saying with animation, as 
he regarded the Follet, ‘ Yes, [am convinced that allhope of again 
reaching the mine is rot lost, and that when the existence of the 
vein is more generally known, scientific men and: engixeers will 
flock here from all quarters, and what now appears to vs impossible 
will be accomplished perhaps before many months are dver our 
heads,” 

Michael Raymond advanced towards them smiling. ‘ Do not 
delude yourselves by a chimera,” he said, shaking his head. ‘ Look 
at those piles of scattered rocks below. Do you suppose it woula’Le 
possible to remove such gigantic obstructions, or even to opcn a 
passage through them? And how many workmen alone do you 
think it wovld require during twenty years to render jon Jofiy 
pyramid accessible? Moreover, a thick snow covers the summit 
of the Follet six months in the year, and no man in his senses would 
then attempt the ascent. Amongst the masses which have fallen, 
look at yon enormous block of granite which confines the: glacier 
like a barrier, and prevents it from extending towards the mine! 
You who are unaccustomed to mountain countries can.form no idca 
of the progress of these masses of ice and eternal snow! At the 
very first ten pest perhaps an avalanche will cover the summit of the 
Follet for ever. No, no, gentlemen, your hopes are falla¢ious!. 11 
would require more gold to resume the working of that mine than 
the slender vein would produce in a hundred years!, Give up 
all idea then of possessing this treasure. It is for.ever lest to the 
wicked as for the good.” 

Those to whom he addressed these observaticns lowered their heads 
in confusion as they saw their hopes vanish, and ove by one they 
he the grotto, which they had sought vith such eager andexpectant 

earta, 

“* My child,” said Michael Raymond, with emotion, as-they slowly 
followed the remainder of the party, ‘‘my child, this saérifice has 
been more painful to me than they mappene Nevertheless I am 
yrand to have accomplished it. And yet I fear that the event which 

= jest passed will, sooner or later, atfect the happiness of our little 
colony.” 

‘** Dismiss that idea, my excellent father,” said Menella, ‘‘end 
think only of the repose in which you will henceforth pass your 
days. We are still rich, very rich.” 

** Speak not of that,”’ said the dailli, lowering~his. voice; ‘‘ but 
thou art right, my little Nelly,, we may be happy yet; we shall 
henceforth live for each other in simplicity and repose. ‘Thou wilt 
marry some honest lad in the neighborhood, and I shall live again 
i = grandchildren.” 

** Father, I shall never marry,” replicd Menella, 

** And why not, my child?” inquired Michael Raymond, 

“Father,” she said, after a pause, ‘in once doubting you I .com- 
mitted a fault, for which you have nardoned me, but for which I 
shall never pardon myself. My life will henceforth be consecrated 
to you; I shall neither know the joy of being a wife’ nor that of 
being a mother; I shall live and die in isolation and repentance, 
Besides,” she added, more slowly, ‘I shall never be able to love 
another as I might have loved x 

‘*Whom, Menella?”’ exclaimed Michael Raymond, interrupting 
his daughter. - 

‘‘A man whom I despise,”’ replied Menella 

Both father and daughter returned to the village without ex- 
changing another word. 
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CHAPTER XIII., AND LAST. 


Anouvt thirty years after the events we have recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapters, a small travelling party were proceeding alogg the 
road which led from the hospice de Lauteret to the village Of the 
Peak. It was the latter end of autumn, a season often stormy in 
the.French Alps, and the sky was obscured by clouds. A chill- 
ing wind rushed through the defiles, and obliged the travellers, to 
take some — to protect themselves from the cold. The 
snow, whic in summer covered only certain summits, row whitened 
the entire chain, and appeared likely to soon invade the lower 
regions. 

A covered chaise, or litter, drawn by two horses and preceded by 
a guide, advanced first. It proceeded slowly through the defile, and 
appeared to contain an invalid. A young man in mourning followed 
on horseback, and attentively examined the localities as he passed 
along. At length a particular disposition of the rocks seemed: to 
strike his attention, and, riding up to the chaise window, he said, in 
-an encouraging tone, ‘I believe, madawe, that we have at length 
reached our destination! This is doubtless the natural arch which 
you have so often described to me as forming the entrance to the 
Meaney A the Peak. But alas! I fear that you will find sad changes 
: They proceeded onward until they ariived at the extremity of the 
eo which opened upon the valley of the Peak. The young man 
yma eagerly around in search of the wonders which had been 

escribed to him. His mother, in whom doubtless the reader has 
recognised Geraldine de Blanchefort, bent forwatd to view once 
more that pleasing and ee retreat which she had formerly so 
much loved and admired. A painful cry escaped her when she saw 
the sad alterations which had taken piace. 
presented any trace of culture. 
ail d 


The valley no longer 
The soil seemed to haye been re- 
overthrown by an earthquake; piles of stones were seen in 

ins by the sides of deep holes, evidently made by the 


) had been broken up and laid waste. 

Henri dismounted and proceeded on foot towards one of the 
wretched huts ; he dem of a ra urchin at the door if he 

rmation respecting Michael Raymond and 

unknown, and all the old inhabitants 

the The son of the old crone 

that he should ae of the strange 
er the Pine grotto. 
: Henri, with interest. 

e i a speaks to no one, and 

g about,” said the woman ; 

0€! er of a league from here, 

sat twice a month to seek provisions at La 

Grave. She is reputed to bé a witch a8 well as an idiot. But Pierre 

is right; she hes been much longer..in the country than we have, 

and might perhars be able to give the information required. She is 

not, however, telku,ive by all accounts, and never holds intercourse 

with anyone when she can avoid St. She is called in these parts the 

WitcWf the Follet, but I am told that she answers more readily to 

the‘nanie of Nell or Menella than to any other.” 

Henri-started ppén bedring.this name. ‘I will see this woman,” 
he cried, as he:giided @nothér piece of money into the old crone’s 
hand. ,“*:Which direction shall I take ?” 

* The rcad is not an easy.one,’’ she. replied; ‘‘but as you are a 
liberal paymaster, Pierre shall conduct-you to the spot.” 

The aspect of these silent solitudes had not changed like that of 
the neighbormg valley. . They were 98 gloomy, solitary and silent as 
formenly. Henri was ¢ccupied making his way oyer the obstacles 
which impeded his footsteps. when the Jad suddenly seized him by 
the arm, and exclaimed in a whisper,‘ The Witch of the Follet !” 

A woman of lofty stature, with a mountain staff in her. hand, stood 
motionless as a. statue upon the platform abose them. She was en- 
veloped in a brown mantle, which covered her bead like a Scotch 
p aid; her face was. ;urned towards Mount FcT'et, so that Henri 
could bot, see her features, but there was something in ber imposing 
figure, be. wild costume, her meditative attitude, which deeply im- 
prissed, him. , He succeeded in reaching the. platform waithcut 
aitrecting the attention of i.s solitary occvpant; she then slowly 
turned her head and earnestly regarded him. , Her face wes fii; ht- 
fully thin, her eyes hollow, but of unusual brilliancy. Wenri in- 
stinctively uncovered, and was about to address her when she started 
back axd uttered a cry of amazement. 

“* Bc—he here!” .Le muttered, wildly. ‘Am I still dreaming: 
Will his image always be before my eyes?” 

‘“Mademe,” said Henri, with inereased embariasement, ‘ pardou 
this intrusion upon-your solitude.” , 

“That voice too!” she murmured, more and more bewilccred. 
“is strange, and yet it cannot be! Oh, I am mad! Yes, they 
are sight, my reason has ‘orsaken me !” 

‘* Mccame ” said Henri, convinced that her mind was disordered, 
and yet resolved to try one last effort, ‘‘can you inform me what has 
berome of Michael Raymond and his daughter ?”’ 

** Who are you ?”” she demanded, in a more composed tone, ‘you 
who speak of Michael Raymond en his caughter ?”’ 

**T am the son of Barcn Ado!phe de Peyias,” Le replied. 

‘*The son of Baron Adolphe de Peyras!” she repeated slowly. 
‘*] might have supposed so from your stiiking resemblance to him. 
But he—where is be ?”’ 

** He is dead!” replied Henri, lower'ng his eyes 

‘Dea, !"’ she murmured, in a hollow tone; ‘and doubtless he 
never more bestowed a thought upen—but,”’ she added, suddenly re- 
collecting herself, ** you speak notof your mother! Has she not 
teen unhappy? Did not your father render her very unhappy ?” 

** Before | answer any questions respecting my family,” replicd 
Henri, with dignity, ‘‘1 must first know more precisely who interro- 
gates me ?”” 

** True, true,’’ she replied, in biokcn tones, “ you know not who I 
2m; you cannot know; and those who knew me in happier days 
would now no longer recognise the wretched Menella de Peyras !” 

Upon uttering these words she seated herself upon the ro¢k and 
wept bitterly. Henriremained silent, but sympathetic tears glistened 
in his eyes. ‘lhe recluse olserved it, 

** You are good,” she said, epproaching him, ** you weep; and yet 
you know not how much our mis‘ortuncs merit sympathy! Oh, look, 
look yo: der, There was a rich and fertile country, a charming 
village, a happy and contented population, and now nothing remains 
but a fri: htful animhabitable desert !>:My yood father, the richest, 
the most estecmed, the most Lenevolentof men, died broken-hearted, 
upon seeing oll that he had accomplished ruined and destroyed for 
ever! 1—I wes a proud and Landsome girl before whom all inclined, 
and sce—see what I have become—a poo: isolated wretch, dwelling 
in a cavern, and accused of madness and witcherdft because 1 would 
not quit the. ¢ scenes where 1 have known happy hours, nor mingle 
with avaricious, and sen-eless strangers! . Our name, which was 
associated with so many benefits, has becn stigmatised, calumniated, 
execrat d! And to conscle myself for the deep ingr* titude of men, 
I have only the sigh of yon treasure which we gave them, and which 
they will never have.” . 

She. accompanied these last words with a sardonic smile, and 
pointed triumphantly to the summit of Mont Follet, where. the 
gold mine was. 

*- Young man,”’ resumed Menella, with a supercilious air, ‘* your 
father was dmbitious; he found this humble ec. rner of the earth too 
narrow a sphere for :he theatre of his talents. He doubtless died 
rich, and full of tonors ?” 

*: Youare mistaken, madame,’” replied Henri, sadly ; ‘** misfortune 
has fallen upon our family’as wellas yourown. My father.died in 
wretched circumstances, he sufiered great. privaticns: before his 
death; my moiher, who is but a few paves from us, was, involved in 
his ruin,” 

‘*]. told you that your mother had been unhappy!” she replied 
with bitterness. ‘I knew it, 1 anticipated it; and that thought con- 
soled me. But did you nut say that she was here ?”’ 

* Yes, but she is so feebie that she can scareely walk. The diffi- 
culties of the road obliged her to halt at the ent:ance of the valley; 
allow me to conduct you.to:her ?”* 

“No,” said Menella, in a decided tone, ** the interview weuld be 
too painful for both of us! She has doubtless :uspected a secret! 
No, I must not—1l will not see her! But, ill us she is. she must 
have had some stronger motive for.making this journey, than merely 
to visit long forgotten ielatives ?” * 

‘“Mademe,” replied Henri; with hesitation, “‘my poor mother, 
believing herself near her end, came here to seek protection for her 
son—for me.” 

**] suspected as much,” said Menella, with irony. ‘We,loaded 
the father and grandfather with benefits ; it ix now the child's turn !"” 

‘* The child asks but kindness and affection,’’ he replied baugntily, 
“and you are at liberty to refuse this request,” 

This pride did not seem to displease the recluse, for she murinured, 
“He is haughty, like his father. Young man,” ske added, after a 
pause, “my father and wyself made a sacred promise, ‘and that 
promise shal] be kept. Strange as it may seem to you, I still possess 
the means, of assisting a noble family. Anticipating what has 
occurred, I have held myself prepared to be useful to you @mee more 
You have doubtless a horse—-go and seek it. On taking the left 
hand patb, you will be able to bring him within a few paces of this 
spot, where no one will sce you load him,”’ 

** But madame 

‘* Go!” she replied, with an imperious gesture. 

Henri descended the path, and the recluse entered the grotto in 
which she had passed many years of her life— 


[pid man; not a square foot of ground remained undisturbed ; 


and only laves herr 
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** The world forgetting, by the worl! forgot.” 


This place bad undergone some changes since we last described it. 
The entrance had been closed by rude masonry, in which was fixed a 
heavy dooref oak. This door and a narrow window alone admitted 
light to the cave, which was decorated with a few articles of antique 
furniture, 

Whilst Henri was seeking his horse Menella‘ hastily lit a lamp, 
and seizing a spade began to dig the ground in a remote angle of the 
cavern. bhe soon exposed to view a small but heavy coffer, which it 
requ reo all her strength to draw from its concealment. 

‘(It is the last wreck of our past opulence.”’ she said in a hollow 
tone; ‘‘ years ago, when |. busied this treasure, L thought of Adm. 
His son will have it; IL have long feared that robbers and assassins 
would get possession of this gold; let them come now, I no longer 
fear them !” 





She was so absorbed in recollections of other days that she heard 
not 4 ing footsteps. : x 
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enella colored violently. ‘I told you that I wished to be spare: 
this interview,” she said, turning angrily to Henri. “ It is cruel to 
place face to face two unhappy women who have. been in circum- 
stances so different to what are to-day!” 

in a tone of en- 


«It is I alone who am to said 
treaty. ‘‘I insisted upon coming to see you once more.” 

“ My relative must pardon me for:not giving her a more sump- 
tuous reception,” replied Menella with cold peliteness; ‘‘ but times 
have changed since we last met.” 

“* Menella,” said the invalid in a tene of gentleness which con- 
trasted with the sullen despair of the recluse, * your sufferings must 
have been far deeper than mine to embitter your feelings thus. In 
coming to this poor retreat, when my son told me of the state in 
which he found you, it was in the hope of prevailing upon you to 
relinquish this life of hopeless solitude. We will ac your bene- 
fits on condition that you will come and share them with us.” 

“‘T heartily respond to my dear mother’s wishes,” cried Henri, 
warmly. ‘I could accept nothing from a relative whom I left in such 
destitution.”’ . 

The recluse regarded them both in silence, and then said, with less 
bitterness, ‘‘ This young man has a noble heart; and you, madame, 
I know to be good, compassionate, devoted. Why has an invisible 
barrier risen to separate us! [ fully appreciate your sympathy, but I 
cannot accept your proposals. _Menella de Peyras must live and die 
in this wild country in which shewas born, And besides, whatright 
have I to trouble you with such a morose eccentric being as myself! 
No, go; return to those cities for which you were made, and where 
you may still find happy days. I—I must work out my destiny; I 
must remain here, where all is.in harmony with my grief; where 
everything weeps: where everything sighs with me; where all is 
mela: choly, sad, cesolate, like my heart. 

At this moment the distant moaning of the wind was heard. Me- 
nella suddenly rose, 

‘Hark !”’ she said; ‘the gale is rising, and it will perhaps blow a 
hurricane before night. You have perhaps already staid too long. 
Away, away! I tell you, Young man, carry this gold to the spot 
where your horses await you. 1,” she added, with effort, **I will 
assist your mother, who could not descend without support.” 

‘Lhe wind continued to howl as they descended towards the valley. 
When the treasure was safely deposited in the carriage, Men 
prepared to depart, 

‘**Menella.” said Geraldine, with tears in her eyes, ‘ you will join 
us ata future day ?” : 

** Never!" replied Menella.. “1 must live ix privation and soli- 
tude. I must continue my life of expigttion.” 

“ Expiation !” said the astovished Geraldine. 

“Ki ow you not,” replied Menellag** that I have to do penance for 
having indulged in a guilty passion, and for having accused my 
father, in my heart, of murder?” A moment’s silence followed; 
ihen the reclus: suid, ina broken tene, “* Adieu! for ever, adieu ad 
and hunicd eway. “ - 

The trav llers slowly proegcded on their journey. At the moment 
they were levsin g the valley, the mother and son cast one glarce 
towards the Pi:.e Giotto, Menella_ stood motionless upon her rock, 
and seemed to follow with her eyes there last friends who were leav- 
ing her forcver. Her srow white hair, which floated in the breeze, 
ber lofty furm, her s‘atue-like posture, imparted something of the 
fantastic and cupcrnatural.to her appearance, in the midst of this 
rugged landscape. . 

* Adicu! adieu!” repeated the travellers, weeping But no one 
wrens, and the recluse disappeared altogether at a turning of the 
road. r 
The Baroness ce Peyras died shortly afterwards, and the once 
fovely Menella found a resting place in the desolate valley of the 

eak. - 
THE END. , . 
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A SrnGaron® MERCHANT AND His Wire.—The Times specia 
corres, ondent, who has gone owt withthe Chinese expedition, went 
on shorg at Singapore, and there, with @ party of lishmen, 
properly introcuccd, paid a visite one Ching Ysing, the China 
merchant of the town, andthe owner iq rremrem ines situated 
house just outside the: Chinese quarter, e party was reecived by 
the Chinaman and his mother wih great courtesy. His house was 
simple in its fnrniture, but adorned with nick-naeks that would fill 
many an English lady with envy. Sweetmeats and fruit were 
duced, and Ching Tsing was so obliging, as to say to one 
military that he wished us all success, for we were to defend 
his property. In the middleofahe visit a.silken pac 
of thatch over it was brought in by two Learers, and put 
floor ; it looked like an exaggerated han chief gathered | 
corner: , and eovered at, the Bearted corners by a wicker 
The guests thought it, was probably a dish of meat or a 
of preserves, when the dhatch was removed, and at the 
bundle was seen a small. hum 
The little thing gradually pic 
and fell upon its knees before the m 
hands in the posture of a suppli 
seat, atived his hand with,. 
she did so, he said tonh 
wife’ made a salutat 
kerchief again, was Gove 

chief of recent 


entered. ‘The : a) : 
th's magnificent husyand was) 

' “eof eee upon the Governor’s hill had 
3: particular house. 
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MONUMENT TO. M&JOR-GENERAL 
‘Tie Inauguration of the, Worth Monument, w 
the 25th of November, 1867, was ohe of the x 
tary atid tivic spectacles ever'witnessed in’ New York Gity, At 
un early hour, Broud was, in spice of the intense cold, 
from thes ¥ to Madison Park by anxious 
of witnessing the ceremomits attending the ffim 
monument. After the military had been reviewed: 
by Governot Kitig; the life of march proceed@it' 
the "Park, wheréyin thé *Ciry Ha)l, reposedt 
illustrious dead. vin theg on it was bor! 
which gave a sulenim and} ing characte 
funeral car consisted of a c 
frame attached tortwovart 
platform, of a pyramidal shape, : 
whole studded with stars of Silve Jr - 1 
form was a shield, immediately below the coffiti, e 
silver, on which the letter W. rn in or 
silver, was conspicuously scen. splendid canopy’ 
richly ornamented and trimmed with silver lace, 
with black ostrich plum s, and ornamented with 
blems, while round the base of the platform were . 
ral emblems of war, comprising brass howitzers, balls, 2 


worm, 


on ¥ 


vo. 


unique and elegant. 

with velvet, the heads of the screws éilver,and the: 
dies, and all the metallic ornaments were: 
the lida wide and beautiful silver fringe’ 
head of the coffin were the United-States 
a huge silver plate bearing the following imagription: ©; — 
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Below: this still were the square and 
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front was cleared for the military. 
military and Masonic Lodges took up their position near the foot 
of the monument, which, though unfinished, formed one of the 











THE WORTII MONUMENT, MADISON FQustr, N.Y, 
LAID Nov. 2), 1857. 


CORNER STONE 


most prominent objects in the ceremonies. ‘The military, except 
the 71st Regiment, were now dismissed, the coffin was then taken 
from the catafalque, and placed on tressles, after which the 
Committee, the Mayor, the Clergy and others took up their 
positions on the platform and in front. A copper box, containing 
a great number of articles or relics, was then sealed up and placed 
in the monument, after which the Rev. Dr. Vinton read the im- 
posing funeral service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Nearly 
all the Principal Masonic Lodges of the city being represented, 


the ty Grand Master proceeded to make an address, in 
which feelingly altuded to General Worth as a “ brother 
Mason;’ these imposing ceremonies being concluded, Mayor 


Wood.made the stated address, which was listened to with pro- 
found attention, at its conclusion the coffin was lowered into 
the cell, the entrance of which was then sealed up, and the cere- 
monies of the day were ended. 





The monument, which is still incomplete, will be, when finished, 
“omposed entirely of Quincey granite and bronze, fifteen feet 


TUB CATAPALQUE, BEARING THE BODY OF GENERAL WORTH. 


square at the base, and fifty-one feet high. Noble in its sim- 
plicity, severe in its outline, and of most perfect proportions, 
wholly void of useless ornament, it is creditable alike*to the 
city which ordered its construction, and the artist who designed 
and will execute it. 

On the second cornice of the base, in large raised letters, is, 
‘*Masorn-GeneraL Wortm,’’ cut from the solid granite, and 
highly polished, The die, which is the largest block ever 
wrought into any architectural work on this Continent, weighs 
thirty tons! and is parallel on all sides. The front or south 
panel receives the equestrian portrait and alto-relievo, in bronze. 
The east panel contains, in raised polished letters, the motto 
from General Worth’s coat of arms—Ducit Amor Patrie. The 
north panel contains the principal record the monument is in- 
tended to perpetuate, which is— 

Major-General Wi.u1aM Jenkins Wort, 
Born in Hudson, N. Y., 


Maren Ist, 1794. 
Died in Texas, May 7th, 1849. 


The west panel has the dedicatory inscription : 
By the Corporation of the City of New York, 
1857. 
Fernando Wood, Mayor. > 


The first block of the shaft contains a trophy of arms and also 
a bronze relief. The base mould of the shaft has four raised 
tablets, with reliefs in bronze, the subjects of which are as fol- 
lows: The arms of the city and State of New York, encircled 
with wreaths of oak and laurel. The family arms and motto of 
General Worth, blended with the arms of the United States. 
The shaft is intersected with the names of the different battles in 
which General Worth participated, as follows : 

«Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, Monterey, Cerro Gordo, Churu- 
busco, Chapultepec, Florida, Vera Cruz, Molino Del Rey, West 
Point, Contreras, Puebla, Perote, San Antonio, City of Mexico.” 

General Worth was born at Hudson, Columbia county, State 
of New York, and, at the time of his death, was fifty-five years 
of age. From his boyhood days he displayed a taste for military 
pursuits, and at the early age of eighteen became the private 
secretary of General Morgan Lewis. At the commencement 
of the war of 1812, he received the commission of a lieutenant 
in the United States army, and distinguished himself in the 
attack upon Fort George. At the battle of Chrystler’s Field 
he acted as volunteer aid to General Boyd, and was officially 
complimented for his good conduct. At the battle of Chippewa 
he bore an aetive and distinguished part. Of him General Scott 
wrote : 

“I cannot close this account of meritorious conduct without 
mentioning the great services rendered me by those two gallant 
young soldiers, Lieutenants Worth and Watts, my aids. There 
was no danger they did not cheerfully encounter in communi- 
cating my orders, and their zedl and intrepidity won the admira- 
tion, as they before had the esteem, of the whole brigade.” 

Such high and encomiastic commendation was not without its 
merited effect. Lieutenant Worth was breveted a captain for his 
gallant conduct in this affair. 

On the 25th day of July, 1814, was fought the memorable 
battle of Lundy’s ) Poo There the chivalrous Worth was pre- 
sent; and there, as upon former perilous occasions, he signally 
distinguished himself. The engagement was fierce and bloody ; 
but he shrank not from that post of duty which was assigned 
him, inthe hour of his country’s peril. ‘‘‘The conduct of Cap- 
tain Worth, my aide-de-camp,”’ officially writes General Scott to 
the War Department, “was marked with his usual skill and 
gallantry. I had already derived much benefit from his services, 
when he received a wound, at the moment believed to be mortal, 
in the act of passing through a blaze of fire to communicate an 
order. His conduct in this second affair will not only beara 
comparison with his own services in the first, but with the ser- 
vices of any other officer of his rank in either action.” 

In the Florida war General Worth particularly distinguished 
himself, and brought that affair to a termination after it had con- 
tinued for nearly seven years, and for his services he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Brevet Brigadier-General in the United 
States army. At the commencement of the Mexican war, Gene- 
ral Worth was with the army of occupation, but his first battle 
was fought at Monterey, where he captured the bishop’s palace. 
This battle was but the prelude to the unbroken chain of our 
victories in Mexico; and in consequence of the perseverance 
which he displayed therein, Worth was breveted Major-General. 

The glorious achievements of our army in Mexico now followed 
in rapid succession—the story of which is so recent and well-known 
to all, that to enter into g detailed account of the martial events 
which then transpired would be but repeating what is already 





familiar, but wherever danger was to be encountered—a foe to be 
conquered or honor gained—there General Worth might be found 
participating in the fray. At the head of his division he was 
distinguished in the siege of Vera Cruz. In the t battles of 
Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Molino del Rey and Chapultepec, he 
added fresh laurels to his garland. And as he was first to re- 
ceive the surrender of Monterey, so it seemed reserved for him 
to receive also the surrender of the city of Mexico when that 
capital was subdued. 

At the conclusion of the Mexican war, General Worth was 
ordered to the Department of Texas, where, on the 7th day of 
May, 1849, he expired. He died esteemed and regretted by all 
who knew him, admired and beloved by his countrymen, leaving 
behind him a brilliant career, unsurpassed by any other officer in 
our army. Among the tokens of gratitude he received may be 
mentioned a sword from the State of New York in 1838. The 
Legislature of Florida voted him 
unanimous thanks in 1842. ‘The 
citizens of Columbia county, New 
York, gave him a sword for his 
gallant conduct at Monterey. In 
1848 our National Congress order- 
ed him a sword as a token of its 
appreciation for his public services. 
Lastly, the Empire City of his 
native State took the preliminary 
steps, which have now been com- 
pleted, of erecting a suitable mo- 
nument to his memory in the 
heart of the great metropolis, 
which will stand during all time, 
an evidence of gratitude to gallan- 
try on the part of our citizens, and 
a befitting memento to the memory 
of one of the great heroes of this 
vast Republic. 





SWORD OF GEN. WOLFE. 


Pzeruaps no sword ever wielded 
by a Briton on this continent is 
looked upon with the same affec- 
tionate interest by Americans as 
that which ins to the sword 
of General Wolfe, who fell on 
the 13th of September 1759, at 
the moment of victory, under the 
walls of Quebec. This relic of 
the gallant warrior is silver- 
mounted ; the grip being of horn, 
spirally fluted. The sword-blade 
has evidently been ground down 
to its present length from a longer 
weapon ; probably, the blade was 
a favorite one; at all events, it 
is of excellent quality, for the 
maker’s name stamped on it 
shoWs it was fabricated by Hein- 
rich Koll, at Solingen, a place 
long celebrated for the excellence 
of its sword-blades. The scab- 
bard of the sword is of black 
leather, the chape and lockets be 
ing of silver. The sword is in 
the United Service Museum, 
London, and is universally re- 
garded as one of the most inte- 
resting relics in the collection. 





THE STATUE OF WASH- 
INGTON, BY CRAWFORD. 


At this moment, wh2n the whole 
country is lamenting the untimely 
death of Crawford, the sculptor, 
there is a satisfaction felt that his 
equestrian statue of the “ Father 
of his Country,” intended for the 
Richmond monument, has arrived 
safely at its place of destination. 
Our title page is a representation 
of ithe great national work, and 
the statue alluded to surmounts 
the monument. 





SWORD OF GEN. WOLFE, IN THE 
UNITED SERVIC® MUSEUM, 
LONDON. 
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and le, who can buy fine poultry 
eye er, Hould do well to avoid the buteher for a 


tiniah is also high, and-Very little ia doing in that depart- 
ment of the et. a toe ce eee and Lowy 
i disa, ve supp 
gies have de ee plctbrel and fresh water bass.” Tt will be 
seen that ra’ — atvanced ey. ia putting 
recent snap, inc canals 
ns fe " has ‘aa the effect of raising the 
i ucts materially. Potatoes ong < 
ed 50c. per barrel, and it is possible they may be wor 
oe bbl. before winter is out.” The rise_at.this time is a 
serious inconvenience to the poor whe.are about to lay in 
their winter stock. All other vegeta’ have advanced in 


rice. 3 
° Apples have also advanced, and will be much dearer this 
winter than was at first supposed. The difficulty has becn 
that the crops have been kept back too long, and the un- 
looked for termination of navigation has ran up prices, and 


we fear wil: keep them up. 
RETAIL PRICES. 


Fisa. 



















Sirloin steak.....«.-+ 14 a— Oswego Boop, per Ib.....12 a— 
Porterhouse steak....15 a 20 6 as 
WIMP. «++ eneeee 12 alt a 
Roasting pieces ....-- 122 8a— a2 
Chuck roast... . +++». —-s 9 ale 
Corned pleces.....--+-- 8 ald ai2 
MUTTON a 15 
Mutton chops.... al? a 10 
Hind quarters,.......- a 10 a 6 
Fore quarters... ......++ a1 a 6 
VEAL. a 8 
Veal cutlets... . 
Fore quarters aloo 
Hind a = Pr 
mb, per 
rr Lobsters, per Ib,....-..+» 7a=— 
Fresh pork.... «-12 a— Crabs, per doz........... — 0% 
Salted pork. . 10 all BUTTER, EGGS, &c. 
Hams ......- 15 a 18 Orange county.......... 3 a 
Shoulders... . IL B14 Western.........-eeeees 20 a-— 
Bides. .... cece eeceeeees 14 @— Cheese... . 0... sceeeeees 12 a 16 
TOWIB.. ec cerccsccvees 14 O— Eggs, 6.....-...ereeeeee 2a- 
Boast pigs.......+-++- — a1 VEGETABLES, 
MISCELLANEOUS, Potatoes, bbl..........+ 3 00 a 3 50 
Country sausages.....— a 18 “ half peck.....- _ 20 
Bologna sausages..... 30 a— Sweet, per bbi......... 300a— 
Beef tongues......-... 15 a— Onions, barket.......... — 1% 
Lard, tub.......+++++ — #20 Turnips, bunch......... - 4 
POULTRY AND GAME. Fresh tomatoes, bush...— 15 
Chickens, per Ib...... 10 all Cabbage, per head........4 6 
Turkeys, per Ib......- 12 a— Berts, per bunch........ _ 6 
Geese... .- eee ne --10 a— Sauash, each..........-.. 6 8 
Ducks, per Ib.. tt 7 — Gertic, per doz 












Woodcock, doz 
Partridges, pair. 


a 

a 

a 1 00 Celery, bunch... 
Pigeon, doz a 


— Carrots, bunch.... 
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4 
6 
or 4 
Grouse, per pair...... — al 50 Cauliflower, each........ 10 14 
Red Head duck, pair..— a 1 26 Beans, bush.,..... oes BT — 
Canvas back, pair....— a 2 50 Spinach, bush.. oe _ 
Black duck, pair...... al Exe plant, doz.. 1% cod 
Broad bill, pair........ al Beets, doz..,... 12 a— 
Rebbits, pair,........- cy Balad, doz........+..5055 25 _ 
Venison, ib... ee F 
Teal, pair. .. Apples, bbl... a 6 00 
Widgeon, pa! Grapes, ib.... alo 
Quail, pair.. Plums, quart a 2 
Brant.......++. + @1 75 Cranberries, bbi.. a9 00 
Fish. Oranges, bbl...... ° a6 00 
Codfish, per Ib. of a 6 minces, 100.... , a2 00 
Flounders a 6 ean uts, bush ’ a4 00 
ai2 ons, box... d a2 00 
Wanrep To Soak Some Roots.—It appeared 


best to the excise commissioners of the town of 
M—, New York, to refuse licence for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to all persons save a doctor 
of known integrity and strong temperance prin- 
ciples, who promised not to sell exeept for me- 
chanical or medicinal purposes. One Wheeler, 
an eccentre Irish cobbler, longed for a quiet 
drink, and with a sober air out smooth tongue 
petitioned the doctor for a quart of gin. 

“ For what purpose do you wish it?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Sure, doctor, I’ve been very bad for nearly 
ten days back, with a great goneness in my 
stomach, and not a haper of»good can I get from 
anything but gin to soak some roots in.” 

“And do you tell me upon your honor, 
Wheeler, that you only wish the gin to soak 
some roots in, and as a medicine to be taken for 
a weak stomach ?” 

“ Faith, as I live, doctor, I only want the gin 
to soak some roots in.” 

The doctor, confident from his sallow appear- 
ance that the man was sick, and that a little tonic 
bitters would not hurt him, filled the quart bot- 
tle and received his pay. Wheeler, on reaching 
the side-walk, fron’ the doctor, who was 
standing in the door, placed his thumb upon his 
nose and made sundry gyrations with his fingers, 
and with the other hand placed the bottle to his 
mouth, and took along invigorating guzzle of 
the gin. 

‘Stop !”’ eried the doctor ; “* you gave me your 
word and honor that you only wanted the gin to 
soak some roots:in, and here you are drinking 
yourself dead drunk.” 

_ “Faith, doctor, and I’m after telling you no 
lies. I wanted,the gin to soak the roots of my 
tongue, which was so dry I never could swallow 
4 mouthful of meat to strengthen my stomach.” 


_ An Apvenzure 1x New Zeatanp.—The seene 
is Auckland, in:.New Zealand, and the dramatis 
persone are the cannibal New Zealanders. One 
day, having been led by curiosity to visit the 
market, and<im. copsequence of the heat, having 
suffered my sliawl to slip from my shoulders, I 
met the following adventure: A Maori drew 
near, and with sparkling eyes and fascinating 
smile took. my arm between his arm and fore- 
finger, while he distinctly pronounced the word 
makati, which word was re-echoed by the sur- 
rounding erowd with evident symptoms of appro- 
bation. man appeared to be some sort of 
chief; he wore, besides his mantle and dangling 
fringes, an old regimental cap, a stiff shirt collar, 
and spurs upon his naked heels. He was accom- 
panied by a kind of aide-de-camp, who was 
attired in a European coat sleeve which reached 
oa the waist to the elbow of one arm. Per« 

ring my bearers laugh heartily at the compli- 
ment which had been paid "t inquired the 
Meaning ef the word » “Very good,” was 





















per: . This splendid Weekly t 

¢ Giosed its Fourth Volume. The Four Volumes gon- 

% nearly Two Thousand Engravings, which haye been 
at av expense of over Sizty Thousand Dollars. 


ly admitted that no paper has ever, been 
rodaced iw tis country which can at all compare with 
ILLUSTRATED N: APER. 


event of rmportance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hii ted in this country. 
It ts of all the Li Celebrities. N 


ew 
Publie ngs, and Arts and are duly 
It also ee ee oe ithe day. 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chees, and 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character ofa news- 
pap®t, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
Paition to the above features it will have Adven- 
ee eres, Discoveries, cavetliens, Ae ts to 
every and the greatest possible va miscella- 
us senting matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
ou this Continent. ; 


TERMS TO CLUBS. ' 
ONO CSF onc cdiese cccces 17 WOOKS ss i.e ccnsccccuset eR 
One Bei cutye esos cesses eC a eae asace $ 
Two do,...... spe sere’ 3 FORE es ct ene shosseveg 5 
Or one Copy..i.......+- SB. YOREB. <cc civcheses coos 
Five copies... i... .+++. Se per 
WOR Dicopastnrekectnd POSE 80 <sensraver sam 


Twenty Copies.......... So, Mesrerl vEetriit 
OFFICE. 13 Franxrort strest, Nuw York. 





The Monarch of the Monthlies! 





Just Published, 
THE FOURTH NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY MAGAZI £, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION... 
Price 25c., <r $3 per annum. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 4. 


Literary. 
Somermye Anout Inpu, with Twenty beautiful Mlustra- 


tions. 

Anecdotes of Celebrities. 

Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, with Six 
Illustrations. 

Ventriloquism, and its Master Adepts. 

Brazilian Natural History, with Ten Illustrations. 

How Two Hearts were Lost and Won. 

A Few Pleasant Words about Musie and Musicians. 

The Pottery of the Tombs of Peru, with Twelve Lllustra 
tions. 

The Sword of Justice. 

An Adventure with a Monomaniac, Tare> Mlustrations. 

The Merchant Priest of Cvprus. 

The Second Napoleon, Illustrated. 

Cartouche, the Rascal King of Paris. 

Law#' of Health. 

Ver¢ Bgerton ; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifettme. 


, By G. 

«Whyte Melville, Author of “Digby Gran’,’* Ke 
yo Illustrations. 

fRY¥.—Laugh While the Sun Shines ; by Henry & Wat- 


fon. ‘‘Heigho!” The Forest Brake ; Illustrated. The 

Rose’s Errand ; by Charles Mackay. Ali Pacha and 

the Dervish ; by Victor Hugo. Castles in the Air; by 
Watson. 


been | C. Wa 

A CHAPTER oF Wit, ANECDOTE AND Humor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Comic PaGz. Four Illustrations. 


List of Bngravings. 

Someraina Aout Inpia: Colored Frontispiece. Indian 
Method of Killing the Tiger ; Picturesque Map of the 
Seat of the Sepoy Mutiny in India ; City of Cashmere, 
India ; ‘* The Old India House,” the first one used by 
the East India Company ; View on the River Ganges, 
near Cawnpore ; The Loom commonly used by the 
Natives of India ; A Ganges Family Boat ; Daily Meet- 
ing of the Brahmins at the Principal Temple of Con- 
jeverum ; Entrance to the ‘“Ohoultry,”’ or ‘* a 
of 999 Columns ;”’ The Plough commonly used in India ; 
Hindoo Gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; Interior of 
the “ Choultry,’’ or “ nenpie of 999 Columns ;’’ Farm- 
yard Scene—Rural Life in India ; General View of the 
Caves of Ajunta ; Indian Warriors on an Expedition ; 
Interior of an Indian Palace ; The Head of the God 
Siva, with Train of Attendant Spirits ; The Koh-i-noor 
Di d i fe tion of the Native into = > 

y ; A Group of Cooking their Daily Meal ; 
Wealthy East tadians Pevvelling ; British Troops hasten- 
ing to the Siege of Delhi. 

Cuamois Huntine iy THR Mountains or BAvARIA.—The Cha- 
mois Hunters on the Look-out ; The Game Approaching; 
The Author’s First Shot ; Death of the Chamois ; The 
Successful Chamois Hunter Returning Home ; The Tar- 
get Marker Annouw a Good Shot. 

BRAZILIAN NATURAL RY.—The ei’ A Eagle; The Ar- 
madillo ; The Toucen ; The Brilliant Firefly ; Phe Tapir; 
The Ura , or Tolling-Bell Bird ; The ; The 
Keel-bill ; The Vanilla ; The Ant-bear. 

The Forest Brake. 

The Pottery of the Tombs of Peru, Twelve Illustrations. 

High Peak, North Conway, N. H. R. W. Hubbard. 

AN ADVENTURE wiTH 4 Monomansac.—i he Monomaniac and 
his Victim ; The Madman and his Double ; Radleigh’s 
Double ome at the Window. 

The Second Napoleon. 

* Did it Pout-with its Bessy?’ By E. Nicol, A.R.S.A. 

Blossoming Grass Time. 8. Coleman. 

Vert Ecrrton.—Victor de Rohan and the Zingynie ; Victor 
and the Princess Voeqsal. 

Comic ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Gasette of Fashion—Exclusively for the 
Ladies. 

What to Buy, and Where to Buy it ; Review of Fashions; 
To the Ladies ; Description of the Colored Engraving 
Description ‘of Bridal Robe de Nuit, Cloak, Capes and 
Sleeves ; Styles for Children ; Coiffures ; Description of 
Needlework ; Description of Cloaks ; Stratagem versus 
Strength, continued ; Family Receipts ; Description of 
Cloaks. 

Illustrations to the Gazette. 

Superb Colored Fashion Plate, Two Figures ; Lady’s Cloak; 
Sleeves, Nos. 1, 2, 8; Bridal Robe ce Nuit; Berthe 
Cape ; Coiffures, Nos.'1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 ; Fichu Pelerine; 
Ladies’ Cloaks ; Sleeve 4 la Duchesse; Black Lace 
Collar ; Black Undersleeve ; Watch Pocket ; La- 
dies’ Cloaks. 

Each number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearl 





sixty beautiful Engra , and two superb 
Plates, alone worth more ae 
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A 
; BLISHED 16 1850. Aunwars CogeREcrT. 
_Time Bes Steam Navigation, Combined Railroad Routes, Ga- 
ry ‘of Centres, and « large Railroad Map. 288 pages, 


Price 2 cents. 
DINSMORE’S THIRTY MILES NEW YORK, 
by and Tel 
places 
nd of interest in and around the city, and just how to find them, 
ith Map of the City, and Miniature Map of Thirty Miles. 128 pages. 


Price 12 cents. 
‘ DINSMORE & CO,, 9 Spruce street, New York. 
In 
TRICKS AND Thars OF NEW YORK, 
Ri 


ed chiy Illustrated. Price Tem cents, 








4 aes FINE ARTS. 


PEEDRICES" TEMPLE OF ART.— 
phe 
588 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEE, 
LIOTYPES. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor ard Patentee of the HaLLoryrs, would respectfally 
Inform the Public thet his gallery is at 


FREDRIOKS’ TEMPLE OF ABT, 
685 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab 
Mshment, 000 








GOUPIL & CQ., 

PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 BroapwaY, New Yor«. 

Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 

127 








RECIAN PAINTING, 
ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS, 
ORIENTAL PAINTING, POTICHOMANIE, &c. 
Directions to these so full and complete, that a person without 
previous knowledge of Drawing or Painting can be sure to acquire, 
sent for One Dollar, with receipts for Varnish, &c, 
Circulars, new list of new Engravings suitable, and other infor- 
mation sent free on receipt of one stamp for return postage. Address, 
J. KE. TILTON, Salem, Mass., Print Publisher and Dealer im Artists’ 
Goods, 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DODRARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
=> the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. : 7 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s; Gasette a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published, It exploing particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter ps a 

000 «I. M. Gum & Ob. 458 Broadway, New York. 


————— 


V 1G8 AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
mar, at Rn’ t Wig and Hair 








Repository, way, sole for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. attended to witb 


ponctualhy agd fyasatisfaciory manner. Please od Se 


ub. 





ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsazr- | 


NATION CUSHIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All o to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 





K% A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s ; 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer's Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Ch Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Ch Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sel] them everywhere. 


ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 

wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that map ured by 

the undersigned which cannot be excelled in strength and purity 

as we guarantee K to be iree from any trace of deleterious matter 
Pees Se Wentoty Sone Dwicut & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 











T's CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEAC 


skin and complexion and clear, 
them in pristine till the latest is 
, will be sent, post free, to parts of the Union op 
50 cents, or stamps to the amount, by 

5 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated is the most delightfu 
and refreshing application that ean be. used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It removes all traces 


of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied witb 
equal pleasure b gentlemen’ to allay’ the Teens 
Spvalte ond guinbtias peine of desing 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—It is notorious 
that indoient gores in the muscular parts of 
leg are never healed with safety by the ordinary 
salves. This ointment alone penetrates to the morbid 
cause of these. fixed and obstinate ulcers, and removes 
them rapidly and without hazard. It is equally efficacious 
for all external inflammations and wounds. Sold 
at the manufactory, No, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and 
by all Druggists, at 25c.,-680., and $1 per pof. 





LOWERS, FEATHERS anv COIFFEURS. 

—The present critical state of trade calls boudly for a heavy 

sacrifice In price, and JAMES TUCKER deems it laudable to make 

that sacrifice, The Want of cash is inconvenient; plenty of fancy 

goods at command, and to shiewd observers the time is opportune 

to lay in stock; all for cash. See Pavilion de Flora, 361,.Brosdway, 
Taylor's Saloons. 10#-411 





between Thompson and 





HE CELEBRATED ORJENTAL PEACH 


BLOOM, for the of the 
skin and beautiful amd clear, and 
them in vurity vill the latest period of life, 
ot rants pales etn el So Seen We scans 
oO stam 

W. J. BARK Vhroadway, New’ York. 


Railroad, Steam Stage, Express j 
——— gives an alphabetical list of One Thousand and ob- 










































0 DECEPTION, BUT. : 
himself he is right. It tw Whe quailty for the Pine’ cnceaas 
Iam making an unheard of discount on the richéet 

market, and am selling for BS 4 . 
CASH ONLY. y - 


New and splendid styles of © : 2 
a eneNca Cura Dixwem, Tea, 04 Tomer Sers. 
autiful designe im i 
Bronzes PamtéX Wane, Vases, ke, 
A very large and n of mg 


Grass. 
An immense deduction on our Jarge stock of 
Sitver Prarep Ware, Curiery, Stows Catwa, &c, 
Those buying for Cash cannot fai! to be more than satisfied with 


epwries C. C. LEIGH, 561 & 563 Broadway, 
* (Wood’s Bul'dings.) 


TARRH CURED. -— The 
tm igen ana  000Duuae 



























those afflicted that they can be 
Office for \tati 385 B 
9A M, tills P. M. Segue 
MERICAN INSTITUTE, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC FURTHER 
mapedtl CONFIRMED. - 
Premium again awarded 
Ww R& IN M’F’G, CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 Broapway, New Yorx. 


Agencies throughout the United States. 
Send fora Circular. - 000 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATS 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & BLUse, 
@ocks, Rich Fotosioin Articnee of’ AYt ena ’ 





and 
ay, New % 

















M871 HALL SEMINARY, for ¥ La- 
AVL sce isan Suen, ning ace ie 
GEO, A. PRINCE & 00...) 


IMPROVED MELOVEON, WITH DIVIDED 
8 Fo.row er.. New Yore.—NiaGana 6@r., 
(Hear SEWING MA 
R. KINNE’S HAIR 
their str fall Se gery yee 
dandruff on their will via ba 
ResToRaTive, and use 
a uew growth of hair 
restore it to 





Bis 3 ores 
ete ae eee ae 
"'B PRATT, Agent. ee 
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“THE PERSIA IS IN.’ 


Frvuyxins, having just arrived in New York, looks into a 
lager bier saloon and comments as follows—‘‘ Thought-ar that 
the native population of Hamerica was more Henglish in appearance-ar.’’ 

















ee mt 5 cael Se. = : SS =e - A Paratiet Casz.—A man was once relating a story of being 
~ —a = = . SENS = Ss on a locomotive that struck a cow standing on a track, and threw 
Ss eer a — . ’ her several rods into a field, where she lit squarely upon her feet, 

——— — —— ’ with her head toward the train, and, strange to tell, she wasn’t 


hurt a mite. ‘ But didn’t she look scared ?”’ inquired a listener. 
NEW JERSEY JUSTICE. « Well, I don’t know whether she was scared or not, but she 











Old saying by Moses (antiquated)—‘‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.”’ looked a good deal discouraged.”’ : ‘ 
Youse Gent (who has killed his man)—‘' What's the damage, Judge ?”’ Wuy is a lady putting on her corsets like a man who drinks 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Masesty oy THE LAw—‘‘ Our outraged laws must and shall be vindicated. I suppose, young man, $1,000 will bs —— his grief? Because in so-lacing herself she’s getting 
be about right.’ ight. 
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AWFUL INSTANCE OF PERCEPTION OF CHARACTER IN AN A LITTLE BIT OF HUMBUG. 


INFA : : " : 
NT PRODIGY Ssoemaken—' J think, Mum, we had beller make you a pair. You sor, Mum, yours is such a 
Propigx—‘' Mamma, look! Dere, dere papa!”’ remarkable long and narrow foot !’’ 


IMMENSE PICTORIAL! 
Christmas Holiday Sheet, 


834 46 INCHES. 
Branik. Ineslic’s 


MAGNIFICENT PICTORIAL SHEET 
For the Holidays, 


Will be ready in a few days. Orders should be sent 
immediately. It will contain nearly 
Fifty Superb and Costly Engravings, 
Illustrating the principal events of the past year. 
THE GREAT MAP OF INDIA, 
showing the localities of the war and the capture of the 
FORTIFIED CITY OF DELI, 

THE LEVIATHAN STEAMSHIP, GREAT EASTERN, 
PORTRAITS OF MALE AND FEMALE CELEBRITIES, 
GREAT GERMAN TURNER FESTIVAL, 

The Turner Riflemen, 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SHIPS OF WAR 
Laying the Submarine Telegraph, 
SHIPWRECK OF THE CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Seven Thrilling Illustrations, 

THE GREAT RAILWAY ACCIDENT, 

THE GREAT SACRED BRAHMIN BULL OF INDLA, 

The Jersey Pearl Hunters, 

THE MONSTER NENA SAHIB, 

BLOWING SEPOYS FROM THE MOUTHS OF CANNON, 

And a host of other pictures of rare interest and beauty. 

Agents and others should send theiz orders to the office 
immediately, so that no delay may occur in fulfilling 
them. 
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FRANK LESLIE, 13 Franxrort streer 





RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 


PAPER will be delivered tuall “ery Di E _ - 
Sei fe Bee Tock Deeek ewe eanctually every — ee See SaNeey: 


Gity, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same GenTLeman (under the influences of champagne and fish)—‘‘ Well, old fela—treklect—preshent company dine hire with me every Monday, Thursday 


doors oma Tumsany Hol” ee “wan Thursday an’ Saturday—mind an’ don’ forga—ZJ say—what a good fella you are—greatest ' stem and regard for you, 
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